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OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC’ 


Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 
Under the immediate Patronage of 
Her Majesty the QUEEN. 
His Royal Highness the Prince of WALES. 
Her Roya! Highness the Princess of WALES. 
His Royal Highness the Prince CHRISTIAN. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess CHRISTIAN. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of CAMBRIDGE. 
President—The Right Hon. the Earl of DUDLEY. 
Principal—Sir STERNDALE BENNETT, Mus. D., D.C.L. 
The LENT TERM will COMMENCE on Monday, the 15th 
January, and will terminate on Saturday, the 22nd April. 
Candidates for admission can be examined at the Institution 
on Thuraday, the 11th January, at 11 o’elock, and every follow- 
ing Thursday at the same hour. 
JOHN GILL, Secretary. 


By order, 
4, Tenterden Street, Hanover-square. 





Royal ACApEMY or Music, 








HE LONDON ACADEMY OF: MUSIC, St. 
George’s-hall, Regent-street north.—For Amateur and 
Professional Students in Music.—The NEXT TERM will COM- 
MENCE on Monday, January 15th. 
Principal—Professor WYLDE, Mus, Doc. 

Singing—Signori Garcia, Lablache, Joseph Barnett, Bevig- 
nani, Clabatta, Traventi, H. Gear, Rubini, and Sehira. 
> Pianoforte—Dr. Wylde, Mr. John ¥. Barnett, Mr. C. K. 
Salaman, Herr Henseler, and Herr Ganz. 

Harp—Herr Oberthur and Mr. T. H. Wright. 

For the names of the masters vide prospectus. 

Fee, £5 58. per term. 

The days for the admission of new students (professional and 
amateur) are Wednesday, January 10th and Thursday, January 
11th, when they are required to attend at St. George’s-hall, Lang- 
ham plaee, between the hours of 11 and 4. 

G. R. Wilkinson, Secretary. 
Office, 4, Langham-place, Regent-street north, 


HE GUITAR.—MDME. SIDNEY PRATTEN 

begs to inform her friends and Pupils that she has re- 

turned to Town, and resumed her teaching.—88, Welbeck- 
street, Cavendish-square, W. 





ISS BERRY-GREENING requests that all 
communications relative to Concert engagements, Les- 


sons or Oratorios, for town or country, be addressed to her, care 
of Messrs. Chappell, 50, New Bond-street, London, W. 


R. WILFORD MORGAN may be engaged for 
= awe and Concerts. Address, 18, Surrey‘street 
Strand, W.C. 





1 R. JOS. RUMMEL informs his friends that 
J his address is 68, St. AuGuSsTINE-noAD, CAMDEN-SQUARE, 
or Cramer & €e., 201, Regent-street. 


\ R. JOHN RHODES gives Lessons as usual 
4?i in Town on Saturdays: Pianoforte, Singing, and Harmony. 
Address, Mr. Jonn Ruopes, Caoxpon, 8. 


‘NEW MUSIC. 


HISTLEDOWN, New Song by VIRGINIA 

GABRIEL, 4s. 
“A very pretty 
buoyant and delicate as 
Review. 


SMERALDA.—LEVEY’S Popular Song. 4s. 
4 Three Editions—E. F. and es in D. 
ESMERALDA, Sung by Mdme. Rud rff. 
ESMERALDA, Sung by Mdme,. Bodda Pyne. 
ESMERALDA, Sung by Malle. Liebhart. : 
YSMERALDA, Sung by Miss Furtado, in ‘* Notre Dame.” 


TS KING and. the BEGGAR MAID. By W. 
©. LEVEY. 8s. This excellent Song, inthe old English 
style, is sung everywhere with great success. 


IR J. BENEDICT’S NEW PIANOFORTE 
MUSIC 


SIC. 
AN EVENING THOUGHT. Song without words. 3s. 
* LUS{TANIA. Grande Merche. 


4. 
> BILVER WEDDING MARCH, Charles and Olga. 4s. 


‘HE ESCORT GALOP. By CHARLES GOD- 

_ FREY. 4s. ‘‘ This is a dancing galop, if ever there was 
one, it is so exceedingly marked, and so suggestive of move- 
ment ; also very easy to play.” —Queen, Dec. 9th. 


Rebecca WALTZES, _ 3 a. . nd J 
Performed at Dru e868 

Salen aos illustrated with the Tournament Scene im the 

popular drama, 


HRISTMAS}YREVELS GALOP. By Fe 
SAUERBREY. 8. “ Very gay, tuneful, and;well writ- 

ten is this galop ;:which, intended for the drawing-room, would 
serve equally well for,the ball-room.—Queen, Dec. 9th. 


ROQUET SCHOTTISCHE. By C. MAR- 
RIOTT. 38, The most popular Schottische of the day. 

Band parts may be had for Septett or Orchestra. 
(SoquEt QUADRILLES. By CHARLES 
GODFREY. 4s. Introducing the popular melodies— 
"OC » a “A Young Lady's No,” “ Tripping 
thro’ the Meadows,” ‘‘ Only,” “* Good bye at the Door, &c. 
Sold at half- 
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CRAMER'S FIFTH BOOK. Studies introductory 


NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK 


FOR 


MUSICAL STUDENTS, 


CRAMERS’ EDUCATIONAL COURSE FOR 
THE PIANOFORTE. 


CRAMER’S CELEBRATED TUTOR, containing 
the Rudiments of Music, Rules on the Art of Fingering, 
Examples, Exercises, and Lessons in the Major and Minor 
Keys, with a Prelude to each Key. 

CRAMER’S SECOND BOOK, contains Easy Exer- 
cises, Preludes, &c., from Cramer, Bertini, Czerny, Logier, 
&c. ; Sacred and Operatic Airs &c. 

CRAMER'S THIRD BOOK, contains little Fantasias, 
Preludes and Exercises from Clementi, Cramer, Kalk- 
brenner, &c., with Lessons for left hand. 

CRAMER’S FOURTH BOOK contains “ Recrea- 
tions” in Fantasia form, selected from Secular and Sacred 
Works, with a few short Exercises with special objects. 








to the Sixth Book. 

CRAMER’S SIXTH BOOK. _ Selections from 
the simpler Works of the Great Writers— Haydn, 
Morart, Beethoven, and Mendelssohn. 
CRAMER’S SEVENTH BOOK. Studies by 
Cramer, Moscheles, Bertini, Czerny, and Nollet. 
CRAMER'S EIGHTH BOOK. Half-hours with 
Dussek, Mendelssoha, Cramer, Stetbelt, Sterndale Ben- 


nett, etc. 
CRAMER'S NINTH BOOK. 
by Cramer, Herz, Bertini, &c. 
CRAMER’S TENTH BOOK. The Modern School 
—Thalberg, Chopin, Gounod, etc. 


Adyanced Studies 


CRAMER'S ELEVENTH BOOK. Sacred 
Music, Fugues, Marches, Chorales, etc. 
CRAMER’S TWELFTH BOOK. Celebrated 


Studies, 


Single Parts by Post for 14 Stamps. 





CRAMERS’ EDUCATIONAL COURSE FOR 
THE VOICE, 


CRAMER’S VOCAL TUTOR, | containing the 
Rudiments of Music, Instructions for the Cultivation of the 
Voice, with Exercises, Lessons, Solfeggi, Simple Songs in 
One and Two Parts. oe 
CRAMER’S ‘SECOND, BOOK, containing 
Exercises, Solfeggi, etc., ponge in Two and Three Parts, 
with Illustrations from the Works of. Bennott, W. May- 
nard, Crescentini, Paer, and Pelegrini. . 
CRAMER’S THIRD~-BOOK, contains Exercises, 
Solfeggi, etc., carefully selected from the Works of Ros- 
sini, Rubini, schira, Garcia ; Part Songs, ete. 
CRAMER’S FOURTH BOOK, consists of Lessons 
on the Italian School of Singing, by Crivelli, Garcia, Ros- 
sini, Rubiai, Schira, and other Italian Masters; with Part- 
Songs by Macfarren and other Com ; z 
CRAME RS FIFTH BOOK, contains Exer- 
cises and Solfeggi, by Rubini, Crivelll, &c.; §& 
and Ballads, by Gounod, Schubert, Schira, Balfe, Wal- 
lace, Macfarren, and Hatton, A 
CRAMER’S SIXTH BOOK, contains Duets, 
Trios, and Part oe; by celebrated Composers. ny 
CRAMER'S SEVENTH BOOK, containing 
Observations on the Art of Singing by Manuel Garcia, 
Solfeggi from celebrated works, and Songs for Soprano, 
Mezzo-Soprano, Contrajto, Tenor, Baritone, and Bass 


Voices. 
ORAMER’S EIGHTH BOOK, containing Obser- 
vations on the Art of Singing pen ge by Manuel 





Twelve Parts.1s. each; or Two Volumes, bound, 6s. each. 


MUSIC FOR FAMILIES AND CLASSES. 


THE TREASURY HYMNAL,. 


A SELECTION OF PART MUSIC, WITH INSTRUMEN- 
TAL ACCOMPANIMENT. 

The Hymnsare selected from Dr. Bonar's “ Hymn of Faith 
and Hope.” The Letter-Note Method of Musical Notation is 
introduced as a help to Singers. 

Twenty-four Nos., Super Royal 8vo, Price 1d. each. 
List on application. 

Part J. Nos. 1 to 12, in printed wrapper, price ..  .. Is. 

Part IT. Nos. 13 to 24, in printed wrapper, price... .. 1s. 

The whole Work, complete in cloth extra, silk edges, price 3s. 6. 





Now Ready,—Super Royal 16mo, cloth. Price 1s. 6d. 

THE CHILDREN'S HARMONIST. 
Edited by Davin Coxyitsm, Containing Simple Melodies, 
Sacred and Secular, suitable for the Family and Schoolroom. 
Arranged on the Letter-Note Method, for two voices, with Bass 
accompaniment. Can be had also in 12 Penny Nos. Listson 
application. 

Edinburgh; Johnstone, Hunter & Co, 

London; F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster-row. 





“LITTLE CHRISTMAS.” 
A French Village Legend, 
With Music for FEMALE VOICES, 
Transcribed and adapted for Drawing-room Performance, 
By W. CHALMERS MASTERS. 
Octavo, Three Shillings, nett. 
Lamporn Cock & Co., 68, New Bond-street ; and 
Caamrrn, Woon & Co. 
NEW SONGS 
By MILES BENNETT, 
“WHILE I BREATHE, I HOPE” 
(DUM SPIRO, SPERO), 
Price 3e. 
Compass from C § to E 9 (ten notes’. 
“The Melody is peinty varied and expressive, the accom- 
paniment effectively sustaining the voice throughout.”—Cheiten- 
ham Looker On, 
Also, this Day, 


“THE KING OF MY HEART I8 
COMING.” 


Song for Mezzo-soprano or Contralto, 
Price 8s. 
Kither Song sent post free for 18 stamps. 
- London: -Caamgr,- Woov & Co. ; avd Lamadan Cock & Co 





= ne ee ee 


NOD BLESS THE PRINCE OF WALES 


(Brintey Ricwarns’s National Song). 48. Piano solo 
and duet, 43. cach; all at half-price, post free. The four-part 
son tree for two stampa. 


“Phe National Hymn 
“The ofher aacepted Natjony 


New Sacred 
iss M. Berwsipe. Music 


g post 
Brinley Riebards.”—Times, 
Anthem.”—Daily News, 


N THIS I HOPE (In Hoc oer 
Song (issued this Day). Words by 

by Miss M. Lixosar(Mrs. J, W. Bliss). Beautifully iMastrated, 

3s. ; free by post for 18 stamps, 


riXHE) WONDERLAND, QUADBILLE! By" C. 
_ Marriott. Most tastefully illustrated. Price 4s. ; bn 
free for 24 stamps. ‘ One of the most lively, tunéfal quadrilles 
that has appeared for many a day.” 
London: Rosrat Cocks & Co., New Burlington-street. Order 
of all Musicsellets. 





Just Published. Pri¢e Four Shillings Post Free for 
Twenty-five Stamps, 
} Re MARCIA’ NUZIALE. 
by JOHN RHODES, 


Composed 











Garcia, Solfeggi from the celebrated works of Crescentini, 
Pacer, and ‘Pelegrini, aud ‘Duets for ano / an 
Tenor, Megzo-Soprano and. Baritone Vuices, by W. V. 
Wallace and iC ae alia 

CRAMER’S NINTH BOOK, containing Obser- 
vations onthe Art of Singing (concluded) by Manuel 
Garcia. Weed gag iy on by Beethoven, Duet by 
Mactarren, and a } 

CRAMER'S TENTH BOOK, containing Advanced 
Solf from the celebrated works of Creacentini, Paer, 
and Pelegrini; and « Selection from the works of Sir 


Henry Bishop. ” 
CRAMER'S ELEVENTH BOOK, containing 
celebrated Trios from Ba a English Operas. 
CRAMER'S TWELFTH BOOK, containing Songs 
by Modern Composers—Gounod, Balfe, Sallivan, Dayid, 
Arditi, Levey, 
Twelve Parts, 18. each ; or Two Velumes, bound, 68. each, 
Single Parts by Post for 14 Stamps. 





LONDON: 
HUTCHINGS AND ROMER, 








Dory & Stewart, 147, Oxford-street. 






London: Swirt & Oo., King-strect, Regeut-street, w. 


Hs A TREAT TO EVERYBODY. 
EYELIN’S TAPIOCA BOUILLON, 
A most deticious and nutritious Beef and Tapioca Soup, 


oabaaae TY NULATED TAPIOO A 
Puddings, Custards, or ¢ ng c. To. 
Cab bey all wholesale and ‘er ne beiyen chemists. Sole 
Manufacturers, Geynuix & Co,, Wineand Foreign Produce Mer- 
chants, Belgrave Hotise, Argylo-square, Kitg’s-eross, London, 
W.c. 
Sh , Port, Champagne, 24). 90/., 86/., 40/., dozen. 
Ciared, Burgundy, Hock, 12/., 18/., 24/., 30/., 36/., oo» 
old India ay 6C]., 80). ‘ 
Ne ee eee aa 
R. STOLBERG’S DA Ay E LOSE ROE — 
i and ep thie weloe, ; oving 
Wish we ws has maintafned its high earner Neu 
uarter of a century, and the flattering ved 
Grisi, Persiani, Lablache, and many of the 1 and 
Statesmen, fully establish ite great virtues. No V st x 
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CHURCH CONGRESS HYMN. 
HE LORD BISHOP of LINCOLN’S HYMN 
for UNITY. “Father of all from land and sea.” 
Written at request. Set to Music in two ways. No.1. Plain 
Congregational Tune. No. 2. For Priest or Precentor as a 
Solo, with Reaponee for Choir and Congregation. By HENRY 
JOHN GAUNTLETT. Price 4d., each setting. —London : 
Lonsdale, 26, Old Bond-street, W. ; The Church Music Press, 
24, Notting- hill- terrace, W. 


1 R. GAUNTLETT’S NICENE CREED in zB 

flat. Sung at the Church Congress at Nottingham. For 
Four Voices and Organ. Price 4d. ‘The finest effect was 
= yay by the singing of the Nicene Creed”—Times, Oct. 14, 
871.—London: The Church Music Press, 24, Notting-hill- 
terrace, W. 





CHRISTMAS.—JOY! JOY! Joy! 
R. GAUNTLETT’S NEW CAROLS. Merry 
and joyous, in forms for marching and dancing. ‘‘ Young 
and old must raise the lay.” Hark! what mean these thrilling 
voices.” ‘‘Sung at the Church Congress, Nottingham.) ‘“O 
come all ye faithful.” Eight pages, toned paper, price 6d., post- 
free. _ The Church Music Press, 24, Notting-! ill terrace, 
CHRISTMAS.—SING! SING! SING! 
te GAUNTLETT’S CHRISTMAS PART- 
SONG, “A Virgin shall conceive” (solo). ‘‘ Deo in 
Excelsis gloria” (chorus). “A Virgin hath conceived.” 
ys wag natus hodie.” ‘* The Angel-quire hath gone" (solo). 
“ ui 
CHRISTMAS CAROL, —ANT HEM. 
Angels” solo). “ Let us go” (chorus). “ And they came with 
haste” (nolo). ‘ Alleluia” (chorus), Together, price 6d., post 
free.—The Church Music Press, 24, Notting-hill-terrace, W. 


* Now when the 


CHRISTMAS.—DANCE! DANCE! DANCE! 
| R. GAUNTLETT’S CAROL for 1871. ‘ There's 

Wr in the Kast, and joy in the West.” Words by the 
Rev. lip Hale, M A ‘oned paper, price 84., post-free 
The Church Music Press, 2%, Notting-hill-terrace, WwW. 


LONDON FIRM can permanently ‘employ 

Two additions] Pianoforte TUNERS. None but first- 
class and experienced men need apply: Address by letter, 
z B., 55, King-street, Regent-street, 


MOXON’S 
POPULAR POETS. 


—_—-_»>— 


_ 
HESE BOOKS have now taken up an 
excellent position in the favour of the reading Public. 
They are indeed the only series of cheap tical works having 
any pretensions to careful editorship. other apeciality con- 
sists in the Illustrations being from Eogevings on Steel 
—— expressly for the work, and by Artiste of istinguished 
merit. 
The prices are In elegant Rwy: 8s. 6d.; morocco antique, 
a 6d. ; morocco extra, 10s. 6d.; large paper Library Edition, 
5. 
1. 


YRON. Edited and Prefaced by WIL- 
LIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. {llustrated by FORD 
MADOX BROWN. 


It. 
ONGFELLOW. Edited and Prefaced 
by WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. Illustrated by 
J. WILFRED LAWSON, 





It. 


ORDSWORTH. Edited and Prefaced 
by WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. Illustrated by 
HENRY DELL. 


Iv. 
COTT. Edited and Prefaced by WIL- 
LIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. Illustrated by THOMAS 
RECCOMBE. 
This Series will be made up by the addition of the 
English Poots to 20 volumes, 
duly announced, 


E. MOXON, SON AND CO., 
44, DOVER STREET, W. 


BRIGHTON. 


CRAMER & CO,'S 


PIANOFORTE & HARMONIUM WAREROOMS, 
64, WEST STREET. 


A large Stock of First-class Instru- 
ments, by all the Best Makers, for Sale or Hire. 

Pianofortes of every description on 
their Three Years’ System. 

Pianofortes and Harmoniums let out 
on Hire from One Month, 


Repairs and Contracts for Tunings 
undertaken. 


e publication of which will be 








JRAMER & 00.8 BRIGHTON BRANCH 
64, WEST STREET. 





RECENT WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


J, T, HAYES, LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE. 
WORKS OF THE LATE DR. NEALE 
(EAST GRINSTED). 

“THE SONG of SONGS:” A Choice Volume of 

Sermons, 68. ; by post, 6s, 4d. 

ORIGINAL SEQUENCES, 
Ecclesiastical Verses, 2s. 6d. ; by post, 2s. 9d. 

STABAT MATER SPECIOSA: Full of Beauty 
stood the Mother, 1s. ; by post, 1s. 2d. 

HYMNS APPROPRIATE to hy- SICK ROOM. 
On Toned Paper, 2s.; by post, 2s. 2d. Cheap editions, 
cloth, 1s. ; by post, 1s. 1d. ; sewed, 64. ; by pust, 7d. 

THE RHYTHM of ST. BERNARD of MORLAIX, 
on the HEAVENLY COUNTRY. On Toned Paper, 2s.; 
by post, 2s. 2d. Cheap edition, 8d.; by post, 9d. 

HYMNS, chiefly Medimval, on the JOYS and 
GLORIES of PARADISE, 1s, 6d; by post, 18, 7d, 

THE HYMNS of the EASTERN CHURCH. 
2s. 6d ; by post, 2s. 7d. 

NOTES, ECCLESIOLOGICAL and _ PICTU- 
RESQUE, on Dalmatia, Croatia, Istria, and Styria ; with a 
Visit to Montenegro. 63. ; by post, 68, 4d. 

TEXT EMBLEMS: a series of Twelve beautiful 
Designs, by Dalziel, ey as many passages of Holy 
Scripture. 2s. ; by post. 

THE PRIMITIVE LITURGIES (in Greek) of 8. 
MARK, 8. CLEMENT, 8. JAMES, 8. CHRYSOSTOM, 


hy “4 BASIL New and Second Kdition. 6s.; by post, 
8. 4d. 


_| THE TRANSLATIONS of the PRIMITIVE 


LITURGILES of 8. MARK, 8. CLEMENT, 8. CHRY- 
SOSTOM, 8S. JAMES, and 8. BASIL. 4s. ; by post, 4s. 2d. 
THE MORAL CONCORDANCES of 8S. ANTONY 
of PADUA. Translated, Verified, and Adapted to Modern 
Use. (A menage ‘Sermon-Help). 88.3; by post, 38. 2d. 


WILKINSON’S READINGS at FAMILY or 
PRIVATE PRAYER. Vol. L., Advent to Leut ; Vol. IL, 
Lent to Ascension; Vol. Ill., Ascension to 16th Sunday 
after Trinity ; Vol. IV., To end of Trinity ; Saint’s Days, 
&c, Each Vol. 5s. 6d.; by Post, 6s. 

“CONFERENCES with GOD:” a Book of 
Meditation for every Day of the Year. By C. C. Sturm. 
Translated from the German. In cloth, 68.; by 
post, 68. 6d, 

HOUSEHOLD PRAYERS: with a Preface by 
Right Rev. Dr. Wilberforce, Bishop of Winchester. 1s. ; 
by post, 1s. 1d. 

SIR HENRY APPLETON: a Tale of the Great 
Rebellion, by the Rev. W. E. Heygate. 5s. ; by post, 5s. 6d. 

AN ACCOUNT of ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH, 
Margaret Street, Cavendish-square ; with a complete Table 
of the Times of Services throughout the Year; and a 
Summary of all the Charities in connection with this 
Church. 6d. ; by post, 7d. 

OUR DOCTOR’ §S NOTE-BOOK: being Twelve 
Tales by the Author of “ The Tales of Kirkbeck.” 2s. 6d.; 
by post, 2s. 8d. 

NORWEGIAN STORIES: or, Evenings at Oak- 
wood. With Preface by Rev. 8. Baring-Gould. 38s. 6d. 
by post, 3s. 10d. 

RHINELAND and its LEGENDS; and other 
Tales. Translated from the German, With Preface by 
Rev. W. J. KE. Bennett, Froome, 38. 6d. ; by post, 3s. 9d. 

DUTIES of FATHERS and MOTHERS. Edited 
by Rev. G. C. White, 8. Barnabas’, Pimlico, 1s. 6d.; by 
post, 1s. 7d. 


THE VOLUMES OF THE UNION REVIEW 


FOR 1867, 1868, and 1869, being Vols. 2, 3, and 4, of the New 
Series. Kach 10s. 6d. ; by Post, 11s, 6d.; it had direct from 
the Publisher. 


‘/THE CHURCH’S BROKEN UNITY. 


Edited by the Rev. W. J. E. BENNETT, Froome, 
Vol. 1. On Paespytgnianism and Iavinatam, 
Vol IL. On ANAbarTisM, the Inpgrzypgnts, and the Quaxgrs, 
Vol. ILI. On Mertopism and SwepEnnonGrans, 
Each 38. 6d. ; by Post, 3s, 10d. 
Vols. IV. and V. On Romanism 2 Vols, Each 4s, 6d. ; 
by Post, 4s. 10d. 

THE LITURGICAL REASON WHY; being a 
Series of Papers on the Principles of the he ook of we 
Prayer. By the, Rev. Alfred Williams, Culmington, Salop. 
4s.; by Post, 4s. 8d. 

THE BIBLE and its INTERPRETERS: its 
nie i ~« Prophecies. By W. # same D.D., Prebend- 
ary of 3 by post, 6s, 

SANOTA "OLABA on the ¢ THIRTY-NINE 
—., Edited by the Rev. Dr. Lee. “It = 
he Tract 90.” —British Magazine. 3 by 


post, 7s 6 
ADIGEST ol of ST. THOMAS on the SACRAMENTS. 
hy Rev. W. Humphrey, 7s. ; by post, 7s. 5d. 
A DIGEST of ST. THOMAS on the INCARNA- 
TION. 68.; by post, 6s, 4d. 
WORKS BY MR. CHARLES WALKER. 
THE RITUAL REASON WHY: being 4501 
Explanations of Ritual Observances. 4s. ; by post, 4s. 8d. 
THE LITURGY of the CHURCH of SARUM, 
TRANSLATED. Preface by Rev. T. Carter. 7s. ; by post, 


INCENSE, aqrecahie to Scripture and Antiquity. 


oti a ¥ YOUNG ARTIST. A Tale for 
Boys, 1s. 6d. ; by post, 1s. 84. 


T. HAYES, Place, Eaton-square, 8.W.; and 
4, Street, Covent-garden. 





HYMNS, and other} — 


INSLEYS’ MAGAZINE; 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


HE NEWSPAPER PRESS; its Origin, 


Progress, and Present Position. By J AM ES GRANT, 
Author of ‘Random Recollections,” &c. 2 vols., __.- 








IVES OF THE KEMBLES. By By 
PERCY FITZGERALD. 2 vols., 8v0, 


HE HARVEYS. A Novel. By 
HENRY KINGSLEY, Author of “Geoffry Hamlyn.” 
&c. _2 vols. 


YREGARTHEN HALL. A Novel. By 
JAMES GARLAND. 3 vols. 


WO PLUNGES FOR A PEARL. A A 
Novel. By MORTIMER COLLINS, Author of “The 
Vivian Romance.” 8 vols, 


ARBARA HEATHOOTE’S TRIAL, 
A wer ae R. N. CAREY, Author of “ Wee 
Wifie,” &c. 


IDE OF THE MARK. A Novel. 
By the Author of ‘Recommended to Mercy,” &c, 
3 vols, 


ITLE AND ESTATE. A Novel. By 
F, LANCASTER. 3 vols, 
READY-MADE FAMILY; or, The 


Life and Adventures of Julian Leeps Cherub. A Story, 
3 vi vols 


it [oHowntL FARM. A Novel. By 
JOHN EDWARDSON. 8 vols. 
ENRY ANCRUM;; a Tale of the Last 
War in New Zealand, by J. H. K. Two Vols. 


M\HEH SAPPHIRE CROSS: a Talo of 


Two Generations. By G. M. FENN. 8 vols. 


— By C. A. LEE. In 2 vols. 






































Ae “NOMADS OF THE NORTH: 1 


Tale of Lapland, By J. LOVEL HADWEN, 


ENTENCED BY FATE. A Novel. 
) By SELWYN EYRE. 8 vols. 


THE CAMBRIDGE FRESHMAN ; or, 
Memoirs of Mr. Golightly. By MARTIN LEGRAND, 
lvol, 6s. 
eas Rene BROTHEBS, 
18, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 














Just Published. Price 5s. ; by Post, 5s. 6d. 
AYLAND WELL. A Tale. By CO. A.M. W,, 
Author of ‘‘ The Fate of Sacrilege,” &c., &e. 
London: J. T. Hayzs, Lyall-place, Eaton-square, § W.; and4, 
Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 
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IN- SADNESS. 





I've plucked the garland from my brow, 
And thrown away my lute, 

For bright-winged Hope has left me now, 
And Pleasure’s voice is mute! 

The lips which praised the dewy wreath, 
And kissed the wearer's cheek, 

Shall never more in murmurs breathe 
What they were wont to speak, 

The ear for which the lute was strung 
To wake its favourite strain, 

Shall never from my silent tongue 
Hear words of love ogain. 


I thought its chords were doubly sweet 
When they were tuned for thee, 

As though thy pulse within it beat, 
And charm'd its minstrelsy ! 

I thought the wreath thou hadst caressed 
Was hallowed by thy gaze, 

And that the fragrance it possessed 
Was incense from thy praise. 

But, I have pluck’d it from my brow, 
And thrown away my lute, 

For bright-winged Hope has left me now, 
And Pleasure’s voice is mute ! 

Nannie Lament. 








PROVINCIAL. 





The pantomime at the Theatre Royal, Brightoti, 
this Christmas, is from the pen of the late Mr. 
William Brotigh, with new songs and parodies by 
Mr. Frank W. Green, whose former productions 
have been well received. The stibject is ‘ Goody 
Two Shoes.” 

The other evening Miss Harriet Crossman, whilst 
playing Betsy Trotwood in “ Lost Em’ly,” at the 
Theatre Royal, Hartlepool, accidentally fell down a 
staircase at the side of the stage, leading to the 
téllars, and broke her leg. She is now progressing 
very favourably. 





The “ Messiah” will also be given at the Free Trade 
Hall, Manchester, on Christmas Day in addition 
to Messrs, de Jong and Hallé’s performances. 
Mime. Rudersdorff will sing the soprano solos. 
Miss Alice Fairman, Mr. A Byron and Mr. Winn ate 
Also engaged. Mr. D. W. Banks will conduct. 

At a morning concert of chamber mtisic recently 
given at Torquay the professional musicians were 
Messts. Riee, Fowler, Mutton, and Morfill, assisted 
by two amateurs, the Hon, Sydney and Reginald 
Skeffington, who proved themselves worthy asso- 
tiates, In a trio by Schubert the phrases for the 
Violoncello were excellently delivered by the Hon. 
R. Skeffington, as were the duet portions (violin and 
violoncello) by the two brothers. Mozart's Quintet 





for strings and clarinet was well played. The concert 
was varied by the introduction of two songs by Miss 
Foote, whose voice and manner miade a very favour- 
able impression on the audience. 

The first Monday Popular Convert of the season 
Wis given at the Philharmonie Hall, Liverpool, on 
Wednesday last week. There was a large and 
fishionable atidience: The artists were Mdme, 


Norman-Néruda, Mr. Charles Hallé, and Messrs. 


Ries and Zerbini. Miss Alice Fairman was the 
Yorilist. The Messiah” was perfortned here on 
Thesday last, conducted by Sir Julins Benedict. 


Mille. Tietjens, Miss Enriquez, Mr. Bentham, and | 


Bighot Foli sang the solos. The National Anthem 


was given with Malle. Tietjens, soprano. tThe | 


Musical Society will give the “ Messiah,” at St 
George's Hall, on 29th December. The principals 
tre Mdme. Blanche Cole, Miss Fennell, Mr. Montem 
Smith, and Signor Foli, with Mr. Beet, organist. 

A somewhat am using occurrence took place at the 
Theatre Royal, Norwich, on the 9th inst. The 
beings who patronise the gallery on Saturday even- 
ings, are, as a rule, highly demonstrative and noisy, 
tad on the night in question, owing possibly to the 


| 








severity of the weather, they were more than usually 
80. The first piece, This House to Let,” had been 
played through, and the afterpiece, ** Brighter Days 
in Store,” pattly so, when, between the acts, the 
aforesaid denizens of the highest regions comméneed, 
with snowballs, to show their appreciation of the 
gentlemen composing the orchestra. The flute 
player received the full benefit of one of the frozen 
missiles on the side of his head, The musicians 
beat a hasty retreat, and a few of those spectators 
in the pit who did not appreciate 80 cold a reception 
left theit sents. No harm was done, but much 
laughter was excited. 


ee 


In the Theatre Royal, Belfast (lesseé and manager, 
Mr. J. F. Warden), Colonel Trover, the Irish 
comedian, entered ttpon Monday night on his second 
and lagt weeks’ engagement in the Theatre Royal. 
During his stay the btisiness has been good.— 
Those elever illusionists Messts. Maskelyne and 
Cooke, and their company are nightly attracting 
large assemblages to the Victoria Hall.——On Wed- 
hesday a musical recital took place in the Ulster 
(Minor) Hall in connection with the Ladies’ Collegiate 
School (Mrs. Byer's). There was a very latge and 
fashionable attendance, and the following program 
was executed to the remarkable delight of all present. 
Trio, ‘ Rigoletto,’ (Liayland); Solo, “ Gaieté de 
Ceur,” (Sydney Smith); Duet, “ Il Flauto Magico,” 
(Gautier) ; Trio, ‘‘ Marche de Ballet,” (Czerny) ; Solo, 
‘* La Cascade,”’ (E. Pauer) ; Part-Song, ‘ May Bells,” 
(Mendelssohn); Duet, ‘ Fantasia on Scoteh Airs,” 
(Browning); Song, ‘The lark now leaves his 
wat’ry nest,” (J. L. Hatton); Solo, ‘* Tarentelle,” 
(Sydney Smith) ; Duet, ‘‘ La Sonnambula,” (Gantier) ; 
Part-Songs, a. ‘Oh! gentle music,” b. ‘‘ Morning,” 
(Keller) ; Duet, ‘* Mazurka des Traineaux,” (Ascher) ; 
Solo, ‘ Rondo in E flat,” (Weber) ; Duet, ‘‘ Marche 
des Troubadours,’’ (Roubier) ; Solo, ‘ Faust,” (Favar- 
ger); Trio, ‘‘ Masaniello,” (Layland.) Mr. J. R. 
Edeson, of Belfast, officiated as conductor. 


The very favourable impression created by Mdlle. 
Marimon at the grand morning concert given under 
the auspices of Messrs. Cramer and Co., in the 
Dome Assembly Rooms, Brighton, on the 1st inst., 
has been deepened by that lady’s remarkably suecess- 
ful delineation of her principal operatic characters a 
the Theatre Royal, Brighton, during the past week, 
supported by the other members of Mr. Mapleson’s 
Royal Italian Opera Company, with a small, but 
efficient band and chorus, drawn from the same 
source, and ably conducted by Signor Oalsi. Of the 
six operas given, Mdlle. Marimon sustained parts in 
four, namely, ‘La Sonnambtila,” “Il Barbiere di 
Siviglia” * La Figlia del Reggimento,” and “Il Flauto 
Magico,” achieving such a success in each as cannot 
fail greatly to increase the number of her admirers, 
Her best representations were undoubtedly those of 
Amina and Maria; but though her Rosina and 
Astrifiammante cannot be placed in comparison with 
the personifications of Mdme. Patti and Malle, 
Nilsson, they are nevertheless at a high order of 
merit and not without their fascination. Her 
brilliant execution of Maton’s Polonaise in the 
lesson scene in “Jl Barbiere,” for instance, was 
greeted with enthusiastic applause, and repeated 
with enhanced effect. A long-established favourite, 
Malle. Tictjens, fully maintained her great roputa- 
tion, and drew forth at every appearance a shower 
of bouquets. Her Donna Anna in “ Don Giovanni,” 
| Agata in “ Der Freischiitz,” and Pamina in “ Il 
| Flauto Magico” wore grected with universal 
applause, and never were similar compliments 
better merited. Malle. Jeanne Devries made a very 
| sucessful first appearance as Zerlina in Mozart's 
chef d’euvré; and the minor parts were very 
efficiently represented by Mdlles. Banermeister and 
Colombo, Rita, &c.; Signors Vizzani and Fancelli 
divided the principal tenor réles between them, the 
bass music being assigned to Signors Foli, Mendioroz, 
Borella and Zoboli, whose names are a sufficient 
recommendation. The illness of the Prince of 
Wales interfered somewhat with the attendance in 
the early part of the week; but on the last two or 
three nights there were capital houses, the theatre 
being crammed on Saturday night. A word of 








+ | names are too well known to need comment. 


0 


praise is due to Mr. Nye Chart, the manager of the 
theatre, for the really admirable manner in which 
the operas were moutited. 





—— 


CONCERTS. 





The special Mendelssohn featiires of the last twé 
Crystal Palace Concerts have been the “ Scoteli 
Symphony" and the “ Elijah” respectively. Ott 
the former of these o¢tasions the violin concerts of 
the same composer was added, with Mdme. Urso ad 
the executant. Mdine. Uréo is a capable artist, with 
& just appreciation of classi¢al musi¢, and con- 
sidetable manipulative power. Het tone was a trifle 
uncertain, owitg to nervousness; thé welcome and 
sympathy she received, however, should téndet her 
confident in futute. Mame. Urso comes from the 
United States. The singers were Mdme. Bettini 
and Sig. Agnesi; the orchestral pieces Lueas's 
overture, The Regicide,” and Weber's ‘ Obéron” 
overture. At last Saturday's concert “ Elijah” 
occupied the program, with the Crystal Palace choir; 
the principal solos by Mame. Rudersdorff, Mrs. 
Galloway, Alice Fairman, ahd Marion Sevefn; Mr. 
Nordbloni and Herr Stockhatisen; Messts. P 
Rivers, O. Christian, and Smythson having assluted 
in some of the concerted pieces. Mr. Manns con- 
ducted with his habitual ability, and Mr. J. Coward 
presided at the organ to general satisfacticn. The 
well-known members received all the appreciation 
which their execution merited. The next Concert 
takes place on the 20th January. 

Horr Lehmeyet's Piahoforte Chamber Concert 
took place 6n Saturday last, at the Store Street 
Concert Room, when he played the Sonata, Op. 81, 
Liszt,'* Futst,” a Sonata of Sehubert, in conjanction 
with M. Otto Booth, violin; and the ‘ Norma” 
fantasia for two pianos, with Hetr Henso'er. All 
the musi¢ was admirably rendered and deservedly 
applauded, the duet encored. Two young and 
promising pupils of Herr Lehmeyer, Miss Charlotte 
James and Rosa Schémwald, played their solos 
skilfully; the latter, being only twelve years old, 
gives hopes of becoming a finished pianist. Tho 
singing was good. Miss Martin has a fine soptatio 
voiée, and made her début suecessfully. Tho other 
Herr 
Volek sang a new German song, by Gumbert, with 
his usual success. Herr W. Ganz and Herr 
Hensler conducted. 

The Musical Society belonging to the Bow and 
Bromley Institute, gave a very creditable perform- 
ance of “Judas Maecabeus” on Monday evening 
last; the principal vocalists being Miss Matilda 
Seott, Miss Jenny Pratt, Mr. J. W. Turnet and 
Mr. George Marler. Miss Pratt’s musician-like, 
rendering of the lovely contralto air, Father of 
Heaven” is deserving of especial mention and 
praise, the effect was certainly hot enhanced by the 
accompaniments. Mr. Alfred Carder conducted, 
and the room was filled with a most appreciative 
audience. 








THE THEATRES. 





A drama by Mr. Watts Phillips, entitled “ On the 
Jury,” was produced on Saturday at the Princess's 
with every appearance of success. The object of the 
drama was to afford a couple of strong character 
parts for Mr, Phelps and Mr. Webster. This end 
has been fairly attained. If the result is that Mr. 
Webster's part is somewhat reminiscent of Wiliam 
Penn Holder, and Mr. Phelps’s part fecalls Sir 
Pertinax Macsycophant, due allowance must be 
made for a desire on the part of each to perpetuate 
fin old and special success. The situations in '* On 
the Jury” are powerful, the dialogue alternately 
humourous and pathetic, and the piece evidently 
possesses qualities which, taken in conjunction with 
the effective acting, should secure ita good run. A 
little pruning would do the drama good; and there 
is one sensation scene obviously dragged in by the 
ears, and out of all harmony with bp of oe 

. “On thé Jury” opens at Miss Nippinggale 
Cedanemnent for young ladies, at which Hdith, 





a supposed American young lady, and Rosa Sander 
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son aro fellow-pupils. Edith is in love with Robert 
Sanderson, Rosa's brother. Her schooling has been 
paid by one Tibbetts, © man whom she has always 
believed to be the agent of her father. It turns out, 
however, that Ti)betts is really her father; that in 
his native country, America, he was innocently 
accused of and convicted for fraud; that he aban- 
doned the land where his shame was known, and 
has up to the present kept his daughter in secret of 
her relationship; but that now his means are ex- 
hausted, and he is compelled to withdraw Edith 
from school. Hardly has this disclosure been made 
than Dexter Sanderson Isq., father of Robert 
Sanderson, enters, and goon recognises in Tibbetts 
the prisoner, whom it was once Sanderson’s duty to 
convict while ‘on the jury.” When it is stated 
that Tibbetts is played by Mr. Webster and Dexter 
Sanderson by Mr. Phelps, it will be understood how 
the characters fall. Sanderson is aworldly, cautious, 


but not unkindly Scotchman—a Sir Pertinaxe with 


the chill off. Now the love course begins to be 
crossed. Of course Sanderson will not permit his 
son to have anything to do with a convict’s daughter, 
though at the old man’s intercession he consents to 
keep his seeret. Through the second and third acts 
Edith and Robert remain true, and gradually, as 
events transpire, old Sanderson comes round to 
believe in the innocence of Tibbetts. Still Tibbetts 
has been condemned; he has undergone the shame ; 
and thus a bar still exists to the union of the young 
people ; for Sanderson cannot permit alliance with 
a man convicted (however innocently) of theft. If 
Tibbetis could be got out of the way, his objection 
would be to some extent removed. He persuades 
the old man to accept a good appointment in 
Russia; and J'ibbetts agrees. But the affection of 
Edith will not suffer separation from her father. 
She pursues him to London Bridge; she takes a 
boat to gain the steamer in which he has embarked. 
Here comes the sensation scene, The river after 
dark; the lamps on the bridges and banks; the 
lights on the craft; the stage presenting the wharf. 
edith takes o boat; & ferocious penny steamer 
rushes past at the rato of an express train, and runs 
her down ; then exit penny steamer at a fearful pace, 
never pulling up to see what damage has been done. 
A river steamer running after dark! Here then is 
Edith drowning, @ la Colleen Bawn, and there is 
nothing for it but Robert to act Myles na Coppaleen: 
which he does, and saves her. In the last act 
the real man who committed the fraud turns 
up, and confesses his crime; so Tibbetts is 
completely cleared. The acting of the piece is 
wholly effeetive. Mr. Webster, bating an occasional 
lapse of memory, completely identified the poor, ill- 
used but single-minded musician. Mr. Phelps has 
a rdle completely within his range, and on Saturday 
the caustic satire with its underlying truthfulness 
told with capital effect. Miss Furtado as the 
heroine gave ample tenderness and beauty to the 
character ; Miss Julia Daly was the schoolmistress ; 
Miss Iludspeth played a low comedy part with con- 
siderable suceess; Mr. Ashley was a_ foreign 
Englishman, a Smith calling himself Schmidt; and 
the rest of the east was supported by Miss Edith 
Stuart, Mr. Forrester, Mr. Shore, &c. With eutting 
down of some of the redundant dialogue “On the 
Jury” will be further improved ; and we recommend 
(without the faintest hope of the suggestion being 
carried out) the excision of the vulgar running down 
scene on the Thames, 


Miss Neilson took her benefit on Monday at 
Drury Lane, under Royal patronage, though without 
the presence of Royalty which was once anticipated. 
The pieces chosen for the occasion were Shake- 
speare’s ‘As You Like It,” and the fourth act of 
Lord Lytton’s play. “The Lady of Lyons.” Of 
course Miss Neilson took the parts of Rosalind and 
Pauline. The acting was fair, the applause lavish, 
Miss Fanny Addison, Mr, T. C. King, Mr. J. B. 
Howard, and Mr. 8. Calhaem supported the 
Shakespearean cast in the fashion in which Shake- 
speare is played now-a-days. Mr. Henry Neville 
was much more at home in Claude Melnotte than 
these actors of melodrama in Shakespeare, But 
then Claude is thvee-fourths ridiculons bombast, 


Mr. and Mrs. Boucicault made way this week at 
the Gaiety for Mr. J. L. Toole, who has been re- 
peating the humorus of the “ Princess of Trebizonde ” 
and * Our Clerks.” 





ENTERTAINMENTS. 





Miss Amy Sedgwick and soveral other artists 
voluntarily contributed, a few days ago, to a series 
of entertainments now being given in aid of the 
National Orthopedic Hospital, Great Portland 
Street. A commodious room on the‘ premises of 
Mr. Tarner, adjoining the hospital, was decorated 
for the occasion. Miss Amy Sedgwick favoured 
the andience with four or five recitations, to 
which she imparted the bumour and pathos 
which is always characteristic of her acting. 
Miss Cafferata and Mr. F, Graham, vocalists, and 
Mr. Tamplin, on the harmonium, contributed in a 
large degree to the pleasure of the evening. The 
excellent charity for which these entertainments 
are being given has, since its foundation, relieved 
more than 42,000 sufferers. 





CHRISTMAS AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 





The pantomime of ‘Ali Baba” has been 
produced this week at the Crystal Palace. 
Pantomime is a main attraction, but not only in 
the usual form of splendid fairy extravaganza 
and the modern harlequinade. Pure pantomime 
as an art—that is dramatic descriptiveness by 
the power of action alone—is put forward by 
the best—it may almost be said the only true 
pantomimists in England—the celebrated Payne 
Family, who have been engaged this season to 
act pantomime at the Crystal Palace exclusively. 
They will present a number of comic pantomimic 
interludes; these alternating with comic operettas 
and numberless whimsicalities, musical and dra- 
matic, but varying at almost every performance, 
make up the first part of theentertainment. The 
grand pantomime is founded on the often told 
but always attractive story of “ Ali Baba and the 


velarium to improve the sound; festoons of ever- 
green, and flags are hung all down the nave, 
while handsome trophies, flags, and appropriate 
pictures are ranged round the great transept, and 
at all appropriate points. A Christmas Tree 
eighty feet high is raised in the northern nave, 
and has been beautifully decorated by Mr. 
Wilson, the Company's naturalist ; round the 
base, which is formed of roots of trees, live 
birds and animals are arranged, as well as dead 
specimens in Natural History; the branches are 
touched with snow with beautiful effect. The 
whole extent of both naves is filled with gaily- 
dressed stalls, stored with such articles as are 
suitable in any way for presents from that appro- 





and Shakespeare is generally sublime. 








veritablo, traditional, wonderful play, really per. 
formed from beginning to end. 





“LA PRINCESSE GEORGES.” 








M. Dumas’s last drama is worthy of M. Dumas’, 
earliest manner and not of his temporary relapas 
into Spartan virtue just after the Commune, At 
that time “the Devil was sick, and the Devil a 
monk would be,” with many others besides M, 
Alexandre Dumas; but since Lutetia has grown 
more herself, reformation is again postponed to an 
indefinite period. Accordingly, the author of “Le 
Dame aux Camelias” reappears in his natural 
colours and takes up his old position of Surgeon in 
Ordinary to the demi-monde. The “ Princesse 
Georges” is decidedly of the bagnio: our old flaunt. 
ing acquaintances are back again; the Seventh 
Commandment once more comes gaily out, to be 
chipped into elegant morsels. In fact the latest 
drama at the Gymnase is a worthy successor to 
“Une Visite de Noces,” but many shades more 
terrible than that sparkling bit of wickedness. 

The plot is by no means novel—only a little 
diversified as to the combination of familiar elements, 
It is as with the figures 2, 4,6: you can make two 
hundred and forty-six of them, or four hundred and 
sixty-two, or six hundred and twenty-four; but the 
numerals remain the same. According to the latest 
sum in Dumasian arithemetic, Severine, the prin- 
cess, is a young and virtuous woman, passionately 
in love with her husband. The Prince, her husband, 
is in love with another woman—Sylvanie, Comtesse 
de Terremonde. Rosalie, the devoted maid of the 
Princess, follows the guilty pair to Rouen, and 
returns to Paris with proofs of their sin, which she 
gives to her mistress, with the assurance that she has 
loyally lied in her service. The lying is certainly 
clever, The Princess is made furiously angry by the 
revelation, and with passionate eloquence she pours 
the tale of her wrongs into the ear of her mother, 
Madame de Perigny. That old person, however, has 
been twice married; she has lost her illusions; her 
chief fear is of scandal, her chief thought of her 
daughter's wealth; so she throws cold water on the 
indignation of the Princess. Presently comes in M, 


Forty Thieves.” It gives great scope for fine | Galanson, the family notary, who has been sum 
effects, and it is mounted with unprecedented moned to meet the Prince, and who finds that he 
splendour of scenery, some features of which are | must dispose of four million francs which belong to 
not possible in ordinary theatres. For instance, the Princess. We aiterwards find that the money is 
there is a scene in which the tropical forest is intended for the rival, Sylvanie, who is as rapacious 
represented with a waterfall of real water leaping 
from rocks, down a fall of sixty feet, through giant 
ferns and flowers. This is the largest waterfall 
ever employed for like purposes. Tho Paynes are 
in the opening of the pantomime as well as in 
the harlequinade, and delight the spectators 
beyond all measure. The Palace itself has been 
profusely decorated by the staff of the Fine Art 
Department. The galleries next the stage in 
the centre transept are formed into boxes most 
tastefully; the great space is covered with a 


as she is wicked. Then the injured wife meets the 
guilty husband, and indignantly denounces him. 
He replies by lying; he had met Sylvanie to get 
back the letters which were the result of an old 
amour; he had met the woman forthe last time. He 
lies like a Prince, and is forgiven. Then the thread 
of the story is taken up in a Parisian drawing-room 
by a knot of rich, idle, licentious woman, who by 
insinuations, by hints, and at last by direct narra 
tive, explain to the Princess’s mother the present 
and the past amours of Sylvaniec. Meanwhile I. 
Galanson, the notary, Rosalie, the maid of the 


Princess, and Victor, the valet of the Prince, all plot 
to convict the guilty husband; a billet, written by 
Sylvanie, and appointing the hour for an elopement, 
finds its way into the hands of the Princess, at the 
very time that her rival is one of her guests in the 
drawing-room; and, maddened by such a proof of 
her husband’s guilt and falsehood, she bids Sylvanie 
Presently she sees Sylvanie’s husband, 
who is an honourable man foolishly fond of his wife, 
and half ruined by her extravagance. 
whither his wife has gone. 
that she has driven her from the house as a woman 
of infamous life. The outraged and amazed husband 
asks who is the lover of his wife; the Princess ét- 
claims “ Cherchez!’’ and rushes from the room. 4 


The Princess answers 


priate for an infant in arms to that fit for a] few minutes afterwards she learns that the Prince is 
millionaire—a great fancy fair for the season. | about to visit Sylvanie, and that the husband of the 
Two fine pictures, each seventy feet long, by Mr, | woman is lying in wait, armed with a pistol. 

I’, Fenton, are exhibited in the opera theatre. | she will not warn him, and, in the fury of her indig- 
Besides all the wonders of the Palace itself,} nation, she prefers that he should go to 
among which is to be reckoned now the Aquarium | Unaware that his guilt is known, he comes to 80 
with its thousands of living creatures from the | the Princess, who overwhelmes him with reproaches, 
deep, there are numberless minor attractions, | and tells him to be gone. He is about to leave the 
not the least of which is Panch and Judy—the! room, when the old strength of her love comes 
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and she rushes tostop him. She is just in time, 
for a shot is heard, and the husband of Sylvanie 
rushes into the room, a reeking pistol in his hand, 
his face pale and haggard, and words of faltering 
agony on his lips. He has shot dead M. de Fondette, 
another lover of Sylvanie, but not so guilty as the 
Prince. The wrong man has been killed. There 
must be a trial for murder, a terrible revelation of 
sin, family disgrace and social ruin, exile, long-life 
expiation, Amid such anticipations the curtain 
goes down. It is as unhealthy a play as can well be 
jmagined, and—it is a great success. Tho courtesan 
drama specially flourishes in Paris, and people 
never weary of listening to indelicate suggestions in 
the garb of moral strictures: yet the ‘ Princesse 
Georges” is a thoroughly bad play —bad in the 
simple artistic sense, not to speak of its morality. 
The final curtain explains nothing, and clears up 
nothing. The dénouement is no dénouement: it 
does not punish the Prince, nor pardon him, nor 
smooth domestic matters either for him, his wife, or 
his mistress. All that is certain is that the wronged 
husband will fall into the clutches of the law, while 
the guilty pair will be free to pursue their amour 
as before. Then the conception of character is thin 
and poor. Save the Princess, all the personages are 
merely mouthpieces, through which M. Dumas 
speaks epigrams; and even the Princess is a bundle 
of passions and hysterics, rather that a completely 
rounded being, whose springs df emotion can be 
seen and her impulses understood. On the other 
hand, much of the dialogue is-brilliant. It flows on 
with a lightness, a point, a delicately-epigrammatic 
ripple. That merit of superficial art does belong to 
M. Dumas. And the acting is good—better than 
the play by many degrees. 





“HANS HEILING.” 





An opera by Marschner, which a few years ago 
used to be very popular in Southern Germany 
has been revived in the new opera house, Vienna, 
with Mdlle. Minnie Hauck in the chief réle, a 
part formerly filled by Fr]. Dustmann. The story 
—which is in a prologue and three acts by 
Edward Devrient—is a faérie, turning in on the 
loves of gnomes and mortals. A correspondent 
writing from Vienna thus describes it in lively 
fashion. 


“Once upon a time there was a great lady, who 
was a great mine owner, and lived at the works. 
This may seem curious ‘‘in a lady of property,” 
but it really was not ; for, the mines being gold, 
the situation lovely, the whole illuminated by a 
roseate electric light and peopled by good-looking 

oung ladies; it was really a pleasant residence. 
he lady was the Queen of the Gnomes, and her 
son and heir to the mines wan Herr Beck. The 
heir to this underground property, like a great 
many other heirs, wanted to get away from home ; 
80 one day he told his mother that he was deter- 
mined to go into, or rather up into, the world and 
become naturalised there. His mother remon- 
strated; but he was obstinate—he ascended—and 
80 ended the prologue. When he became of the 
earth earthy, under the designation of Hans 
Heiling, he met Miss Minnie Anna, etat. 17, a 
blonde, and the belle of the village. Of course 
he fell in love, and her old mother (having, I 
think, got a hint about the mines) thought it 
would be a good match as times Unluckily, 
Hans, having braved his mother, thought he de- 
served a fair, so he went to one—as did his fiancée, 
with her mother. There theymet Conrad. They 
Were playing a waltz, second only to Gounod’s 
glorious air; and Anna and Conrad danced 
together. Then came the old story, and the 
mine-owner presumptive was thrown over. But 
the marriage was not “ off” till the Queen of the 
Gnomes put in an appearance, and said, “* My 
dear Miss Anna, this man is my son, and he is a 
Gnome, not a gentleman fit for a young lady of 
your earthly standing.” Then there was a row, 
and Herr Beck stabbed Herr Walter, who, how- 
ever, “came vp smiling,” and married Miss 
Minnie after all. The final scene was the ‘“‘pro- 
digals return,” (though I did not see or smell the 
least mouthful of veal) and the descent of the 
tegnomed Hans to his mother's territory.” 


Set to spirited and pleasing!music, the incidents 
of “ Hans Heiling”’ are found attractive enough 


Mdlle. Hauck and Herren Beck and Walter are 
recorded as thoroughly up to the mark. Mdlle. 
Hauck’s disguise as a blonde is spoken of as 
particularly clever—a perfection of make-up. 
Her wig, our informant adds “comes from 
Paris, is divided into three parts—like old Gaul 
—and defies detection,” 











DICKENS'S SCHOOL DAYS. 





Mr. John W. Bowden, a schoolfellow of Dickens 

in 1827, furnishes some recollections of the author 

at that time. He writes: “I sat the next desk to 

him for two years at Jones’s, Wellington House, 

Hampstead-road, during 1826 and 1827 :—He and I, 

in conjunction with one or two others, used to write 

short tales on scraps of paper, pin them together, 

so a8 to form books with a few leaves, and lend them | 
to the other boys to read for the small charge of a piece 

of slate pencil, &c. We also occasionally issued 

a small morning newspaper containing comic adver- 

tisements and scraps of news, some of the contents 

I still remember. The ‘ lingo” mentioned by Mr. 

Forster as being invented by Dickens, was what we 

call “ gibberish,” and was spoken before Dickens 

came tothe school. I can speak it fluently at the 

present time. I learnt the violin at the same time 

as Dickens tried to learn music, and one day our 

music-master (who is still living) sent for Mr. Jones, 

and gave Dickens up as a pupil, declaring it was in 

vain to try and teach him the piano, as he had no 
aptitude for music, and it was robbing his parents to 
continue giving him lessons; and thus abruptly ended 
Master Dickens’s musical education, so far as I know. 

Our head tutor, Mr. Taylor, was lame, and almost 
always practising the flute during school intervals 
and half holidays; he took a fancy to Dickens, and 
Taylor leaving Jones’s to open a school on his own 
account, Dickens went with him to the ‘ Retreat,” 
South Lambeth. From the time of my leaving 
school till Dickens becarne known as a writer I was 
absent from London, but in 1847 I wrote asking him 
if he were my old schoolfellow, and if so, would he 
favour me with his autograph. His reply, dated 
Dec. 2, 1847, from Devonshire Terrace, York Gate, 
Regent’s Park, I still possess, and in which he states 
he is the same person. I have also a receipt now 
before me given by Jones for my own education, 
dated Sept. 10, 1827. About this time Dickens left 
Jones's. 








MISS HODSON’S CHANCERY 
INJUNCTION. 





In the Court of Vice-Chancellor Bacon a few days 
ago was heard and decided the case of ‘“ Clifton v. 
Pigeon.” This was a motion to dissolve an 
injunction obtained in the Long vacation of 1870, 
restraining the defendant, Mr. Richard Walter 
Pigeon, who is the husband of a lady who passes 
in the theatrical world under her maiden name, 
Henrietta Hodson, from ‘ entering into or upon the 
new Royalty theatre (except as a spectator), or 
interfering or intermeddling with the rehearsals or 
performances thereof; or “from in any way 
preventing his wife from enjoying, for her own sole 
and seperate use, her earnings, or the profits 
arising from the said theatre.’ The bill stated that 
Mr. and Mrs. Pigeon had been living apart for some 
time, the latter maintaining herself and her son by 
her professional engagements as an actress; that in 
May, 1870, Mr. Pigeon had entered into a written 
agreement, giving his wife full liberty to engage 
herself as lessee of the Royalty Theatre, to keep a 
banking account in her own name, and to have the 
profits of the theatre for her own purposes; and 
that, on the faith of this agreement, Mrs. Pigeon 
entered into contracts with various parties for the 
redecoration of the theatre, and obtained through 
ber trustee, Mr. Ernest Clifton, of the Queen’s 
Theatre, a lease of the same; but in August, 1870, 
the defendant, (Mr. Pigeon), without having revoked 
his permission, entered the theatre during a 
morning rehearsal, and ordered the dramatis 
persone to stop, asserting that he would have 
nothing done without his approval, and affixed 
notices such as the following to the doors of the 
theatre: ‘ Notice.—All business communications 
relative to this theatre to be addressed to Riehard 
Walter Pigeon, the person who holds the leasehold 
interest in possession.” ‘ Notice.—All communica- 
tions relative to this theatre to be addressed to me, 





% fill the house. The singing and aeting of 
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the leasehold interest in possession is vested. All 
advertisements by my wife, calling herself Miss 
Henrietta Hodson, were issued without my know- 
ledge, and against my expressed direction, and any 
permission given by me to Mrs. Pigeon to do certain 
acts in relation to the said theatre was wholly 
withdrawn by me prior to the issuing of such 
advertisements by her.—(Signed) Richard W. 
Pigeon.” Thereupon the plaintiff, by her next 
friend, Mr. Ernest Clifton, filed a bill, and obtained 
the injunction which it is now sought to dissolve, on 
the ground that Mr. Pigeon had, by writing in May, 
1870, withdrawn the permission he had shortly 
before given to his wife to engage herself as lessee 
of the New Royalty Theatre. 

Mr. Kay, Q.C., and Mr. H. M. Jackson appeared 
in support of the motion to dissolve ; Mr. Amphlett, 
Q.C. and Mr. T. A. Roberts opposed the dissolution 
on behalf of Mrs. Pigeon. 

The Vice-Chancellor, after hearing the affidavits 
and cross-examination of Mr. and Mrs. Pigeon read 
in extenso, refused the application with costs, 








A PIANOFORTE CASE, 





MOORE V. LINDSLEY. 
Mr. Grantham was counsel for the plaintiffs ; 
Mr. Joyce for the defendant. 
This was an action for the conversion of a 
pianoforte brought under exceptional circum- 
stances in the Court of Common Pleas. 
The plaintiffs, Moore and Moore, are the piano- 
forte makers in Bishopsgate-street, and the de- 
fendantis a clerk in the service of the Great 
Western Railway Company. The plaintiffs had 
let a piano, valued by themselves at £46. 16s., on 
hire or sale to a fellow-clerk of the defendant 
named Hargill. Hargill and defendant were 
both stationed at Swindon. The agreement 
stated that if the hirer, Hargill, allowed the 
piano to be removed off his premises without their 
consent, Moore and Moore might retake possession 
of it. Hargill borrowed £15 of his fellow-clerk, 
the defendant, and allowed him to remove the 
piano to his house, a short distance off, as security 
for the loan. ‘lhe plaintiffs having got knowledge 
of the removal of the piano, sent a clerk down to 
Swindon to make the inquiries. He saw the de- 
fendant and was informed of the circumstances. 
The defendant offered the piano if Moore and 
Moore would pay him the £15 he had lent upon it. 
This was refused, and nothing but the return of 
the piano to the plaintiffs would satisfy, although 
Hargill had paid them £35 2s. towards the pur- 
chase of the instrument. ‘The defendant declining 
to give it «4p unconditionally, this action was 
brought by the plaintiffs for it, The defendant 
offered to pay the plaintiffs £11 14s., the balance 
of the £46 16s. unpaid on the piano, but they 
refused to accept it, claiming the instrument and 
damages. The defendant then paid £13 into 
court for the balance and any expense which the 
plaintiffs might have been put to, To-day the 
plaintiffs urged that they had been put to expenses 
and also that Hargill owed them £2 2s, for a 
music-stool. 

Mr. Joyce addressed the jury for the defendant. 
Although he disliked using strong language in a 
Court of Justice, he must say that this was a sean- 
dalous action on the part of the plaintiffs, who, 
although not entitled to the whole of the instal- 
ments stipulated for as the purchase-money until 
January, yet when the entire amount was offered 
months before refused to receive it; and when 
that sum and £1 6s. more was paid into court 
still went on with the action. What did they 
want? Not only the high price they themselves 
had put on the piano, but the piano also back 
again. 

The jury said they were ready to give their 
verdict. 

Mr. Grantham addressed the jury for the plain- 
tiffs. 

The jary immediately gave their verdict for the 
defendant. 

Mr. Grantham asked for a stay of execution. 

Mr. Justice Byles.—Certainly not. If I had 
been on the jury, I should have given the same 
verdict. 








Houttoway's Pitts.—-With the darkening days and changing 
ter peratures the be deg becomes impaired, the liver dis- 
ordéred, and the mind despondent, unless the cause of the 
irregularity be expelled from the blood and body by an altera- 
tive like these Pills. They go directly to the source of the evil, 
thrust out all impurities from the circulation, reduc’ distempered 
organs to their natural state, and correct all defective or con- 
taminated secretions. Such easy means of instituting health, 
strength, and cheerfulness shoul! be in the possession of all 
whore et are weak, Whose minds are wuch harassed or 
whose brains are overworked. Hollowny’s ts ementinlly a 








the undersigned, Richard Walter Pigeon, in whom 


blood-tempering medicine, whereby its tufloence, reaching the 
remotest filre of the frame, effects a universal good, 
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REVIEWS. 


Life of Charles Dickens. By John Forster. Vol. 1. 
London: Chapman and Hall. 1871. 


It is breathing fresher air to get out of the child- 
hood of Dickens with all its miserable associations 
and morbid reminiscences, into “ the open” of his 
life as a young man. Through the agency of his 
father, who was a short-hand reporter, Dickens 
obtained newspaper employment at an early age. 
His first literary attempt was “‘ Mrs. Joseph Porter,” 
which he got inserted in the Old Monthly Magazine, 
and his sketches here procured him an engagement 
on the Evening Chronicle, where the greater part of 
the “Sketches by Boz" came out. His connection 
with the Morning Chronicle is known. His first 
labours as a parliamentary reporter were given to the | 
True Sun, and for two sessions he was employed on | 
the Mirror of Parliament. It was while upon such | 
work that he first made the acquaintance of the late | 
Lord Derby. “ Pickwick" came out during his) 
engagement on the Morning Chronicle: there is ne 
need to repeat the history of its origin or its enormous | 
bound into popularity. From four hundred copies | 
the circulation went up-—up—up—to fifty thousand. 
Then followed “ Oliver T'wist” which came out in 
Bentley's Miscellany under Dickens's editorship, 
Then ‘ Nicholas Nickleby,” by which time he found 
editing too constrained an occupation ; but having 
signed with Bentley, it became a difficulty to get 
clear of his bargain. His friends eventually aided 
him in shaking off the fetters ; and by this time the 
young author was a famous man. When the “ Old 
Curiosity Shop" came to be written, Dickens had the 
greatest difficulty in closing the career of Nell. Her 
fate oppressed him with amazing reality. The man 
whose father and mother and first love were after- 
wards to pass through the literary manufactory, 
shuddered at the death of this imaginary child. Mr, 
Forster describes the effort it cost him. 


**T never knew him wind up any tale with such 

a sorrowful reluctance as this. He caught at any ex- 
cuse to hold his hand from it, and stretched to the ut- 
most limit the time left tocompleteitin. Christmas 
interposed its delays, too, so that Twelfth Night had 
come and gone when I wrote to him in the belief that 
he was nearly done. ‘ Done!’ he wrote back to me 
on pany the 7th, ‘done!!! Why, bless you, I 
shall not be done till Wednesday night. I only began 
yesterday, and this part of the stdfy is not to be 
lloped over, I can tell you. I think it will come 
amously—but I am the wretchedest of the wretched. 
It casts the most horrible shadow upon me, and it is 
as much as I can do to keep moving atall. I tremble 
to approach the = a great deal more than Kit; a 
great deal more than Mr. Garland ; a great deal more 
than the Single Gentleman. I shan't recover it for 
a long time. Nobody will miss her like I shall. It 
is such a very painful thing to me that I really cannot 
express my sorrow. Old wounds bleed afresh when 
I only think of the way of doing it: what the actual 
doing it will be, God knows. I can't preach to 
myself the schoolmaster's consolation though I try.’ "’ 


When in 1841 Charles Dickens visited America, of 
which his impressions found vent in ‘ Martin 
Chuzzlewit,"" he wrote home some very amusing 
letters from the States—amusing even in excess of 
the “American Notes.” The hobbedehoy who 
blossomed into Mr. Jefferson Brick appears to have 
come across Dickens during a coach journey. Dickens 
wrote : 


“I think I formerly made a casual remark to you 
touching the precocity of the youth of this country. 
When we changed horses on this journey I got down 
to stretch my legs, refresh myself with a glass 
of whiskey and water, and shake the wet off my great 
eoat—for it was raining very heavily, and continued 
to do so all night. Mounting to my seat again, I 
observed something lying on the roof of the coach, 
which I took to be a rather large fiddle in a brown 
bag. In the course of ten miles of so, however, I 
discovered that it had a pair of dirty shoes at one 
end and a glazed cap at the other; and further ob- 
servation demonstrated it to be a small boy, in a 
snuff-coloured coat, with his arms quite pinioned to 
his sides by deep forcing into his pockets. He was, 
I presume, a relative or friend of the coachman's as 
he lay a-top of the lu , With his face to the rain ; 
and, except when a change of position brought his 
shoes in contact with my hat, he appeared to be 
asleep. Sir, when we sto to water the horses, 
sbout two miles from rgh, this thing slowl 
upreared itself to the height of three foot t, 
fixing its eyes on me with a mingled expression of 
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| warm gruel, the flavour of which he appeared to 





complacency, patronage, national independence, and 

sympathy for all outer barbarians and foreigners, 

said, in shrill piping accents, ‘ Well now, stranger, 

I guess you find this a’most like an English a'ternoon 

—hey?’ It is unnecessary to add that I thirsted for 

his blood.” 

The story of the raven which afterwards sat for Grip 

in ‘* Barnaby Rudge’'—or rather of the first, for there 

were two—bas been told before ; but Dickens's version 

in a letter dated March 12th, 1841 is too good to be 

lost. He writes: ‘* You will be greatly shocked and 

grieved to hear that the raven is no more, He 
expired to-day at a few minutes after twelve o'clock 
at noon. He had been ailing for a few days, but we 
anticipated no serious result, conjecturing that a 
portion of the white paint he swallowed last summer 
might be lingering about his vitals without having 
any serious effect upon his constitution. Yesterday 
afternoon he was taken so much worse that I sent an 
express for the medical gentleman (Mr. Herring), 
who promptly attended, and administered a powerful 
dose of castor oil. Under the influence of thie 
medicine he recovered so far as to be able at eight 
o'clock p.m. to bite Topping. His night was peaceful. 
This morning at daybreak he appeared better; 
received (agreeably to the doctor's directions) another 
dose of castor oil; and partook plentifully of some 


relish. Towards eleven o'clock he was so much 
worse that it was found necessary to mufile the 
stable knocker. At half-past, or thereabouts, he was 
heard talking to himself about the horse and 
Topping’s family, and to add some incoherent 
expressions which are supposed to have been either 
a foreboding of his approaching dissolution, or some 
wishes relative to the disposal of his little property : 
consisting chiefly of half-pence which he had buried 
in different parts of the garden. On the clock 
striking twelve he appeared slightly agitated, but he 
soon recovered, walked twice or thrice along the 
coach-house, stopped to bark, staggered, exclaimed 
‘Halloa old girl!’ (his favourite expression), and 
died.” 

With Dickens's return from America Mr. Forster’s 
volume closes, having occupied the first thirty years 
of the novelist’s life. The book is sure to be read 
with extending interest, and the next volume will 
correspondingly be looked forward to, The estimate 
of Charles Dickens is friendly and naturally partial ; 
for the real character of the famous author we must 
occasionally look between the lines, 





[Lamponn Cock & Co.]} 

Livonia. Valse Brillante. By W. CHaumens 
Masters. 
A good drawing-room piece, showy and melodious, 
without being over-difficult. 


Papillon d'Or. Morceau de Salon pour Piano. 

Composé par BentHotp Tours. 

The chief motivo of this little piece is very taking, 
and it is nicely treated, the embellishments being in 
good taste, and not merely written for display. It 
will suit a tolerably good performer, with light 
touch and command of the keyboard. It is not too 
long. 








[Cmarpgenn & Co.] 
“ The Minstre’s Lament.” Romaunt for the Piano- 
forte. By W. 8. Rocxsrno. 
An interesting motivo, tastefully arranged, and 


& moderately-skilled pianist with a facile and 
delicate touch. There are no formidable mechanical 
difficulties, and the student is assisted when neces- 
sary by the indication of the best fingering. We 
can recommend this piece to teachers; one not of 
its least merits being its brevity. 





[Caamer, Woop, & Co.]} 

The Pickwick Quadrilles. By Frepenic Révanuin. 
A lively and sparkling set, on original melodies, 
in the style of Offenbach and Hervé, and adorned 
with a title-page illustrative of Pickwickian celebri- 
ties. The reception they meet with nightly at the 
Lyceum Theatre, where they are played during the 
“run” of “ Pickwick,” is sufficiont guarantee for 


capable of producing no little effect in the hands of 
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The Jingle Galop. By Frtpgric Révatuiy, 

Is a capital specimen of its class, and will up. 
doubtedly be highly popular amongst the numeroys 
votaries of Terpsichore, during the ensuing season, 
The frontispiece is a portrait of Mr. Irving as the 
celebrated Mr. Jingle. 





“I said to my love. Words by Matruias Bang, 
Music by Giovanni Sconcra. 

One of Mr. Barr's prettiest lyrics, char. 
ingly set. The melody is very taking, and 
the accompaniment is in the best taste; just 
sufficient piquancy to bring out the peculiar 
character of the air. We do not often see a new 
song at once so simple, so pleasing, and go 
musicianly, The key is A, 6-8 time; and the 
melody is contained within the octave E to E. 





(Durr anp Srewakt. } 

‘“‘ Estranged.” Song. The Poetry by Russert, 
Gray. Composed by Virern1A GaBRIEL. 

With a nice and appropriate melody, and 4 sad 
tenderness in the words, this song may rank with 
some of the most successful of its anthor’s works, 
It is set in D, common time, compass D to F, ten 
notes, 





[Hammonp & Co.] 

Hortensia. Valse de Concert. By Gustave Laxar. 
Brilliant and mélodious, and effective in its treat- 
ment. Itis within the powers of average players, 
and will pay for the trouble of getting up. The 
composer has confined himself to moderate limits, 


Wiuuexy & Co. 
The White Rose. Mazurka Brillant, 
Pianoforte. By W. F. Tayzor, 

Sparkling and tuneful, and by no means exacting 
on the player. It runs off merrily, having the great 
advantage of not being too long. 
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ILLusiveNsss or Stace Herornzs.—The Daily 
News remarks, as it is the aim of an actress 
to produce in the minds of spectators the 
illusion that she is herself the heroine of the 
story in which she actg, it happens very frequently 
that she is only too successful, and that the 
idealisation she has conferred on herself she has 
also transferred to another. While she has been 
playing Juliet she has convinced some 
gentleman in the pit or the boxes that he is her 
natural Romeo; and as, from that moment, his 
senses may be considered to have left him, he 
can think of her no more as herself, but as the 
charming creature whose transcendent qualities 
have enslaved him. Moreover—but this does not 
apply to Mdlle. Nilsson—it does really seem to be 
the object of most of our actresses to make love 
to ‘the house.” While they ought to be regard- 
ing the rude advances of their rustic cousin, they 
are making eyes at the stalls; when they onght 
to be engaged in a tender flirtation with the 
young gentleman just down from London, they 
are in reality showing off their coquetries and 
addressing their pretty speeches to the dress- 
circle, In ordinary life a love-struck young 
is in general so very dull, silent, and gloomy: 
that we could not be surprised at any sensi 
woman turning elsewhere for amusement and 
iation. But it is rather unfair to the 
lover on the stage that his sweetheart should 
invariably regard him as non-existent, and give 
all her little confidences, and exhibit all 
winning ways, and devote all her iva 
smiles, to the sombre rows of heads in the pit 
and in the various galleries, Of course, a great 
lyric artist like Mdlle. Nilsson does not adopt 
the tricks of a pert chambermaid in a 
comedy; but none the less do the heroines of 
the operatic stage labour to convince 
audience that it is not Lucca, or Patti, or 
Tietjens, who is seen, but Zerlina, or Amina, oF 
Fidelio. The young gentleman of imaginative 
oo Aig in the stalls forgets that he is in the 
stalls. He is as far removed from real life as is 
Alice when—in the new and charming volume of 
her adventures which has just been published— 
she gets through the Looking-glass and finds 
herself in the wonder-land on the other side. 
He sees no more of Mdlle, Nilsson, let us say; 
but discovers that he is alone with Mar 
in the garden, that she is singing the song 
about the King of Thule, and that as yet Faust 
and Mephistopheles have not ed her. 
Forthwith he thrusts himself into the drama in 








their excellence, 





spite of Goethe. 
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Excerpta Varin, 


GauaTEa’s Finst SLEEP.— 


Galatea—And then I sat alone and wept and wept 
A long, long time for my Pygmalion ; 
Then by degrees—by tedious degrees— 
The light—the glorious light, the God-sent 
light— 
I saw it sink, sink, sink behind the world. 
Then I grew cold, cold as I used to be 
Before my loved Pygmalion gave me life. 
Then came the fearful thought that by degrees 
I was returning into stone again ; 
How bitterly I wept, and prayed aloud 
That it might not be so! ‘‘ Spare me, ye gods, 
‘Spare me,”’ I cried, “ for my Pygmalion. 
Oh, take me not thus early from my love— 
Oh, let me see him once, but onee again !” 
But no; they heard me not—for they are good, 
And, had they heard, must needs have pitied 
me; 
They had not seen him, and they did not know 
The happiness that I must leave behind, 
I fell upon my couch : my eyelids closed, 
My senses faded from me one by one— 
I knew no more until I found myself, 
After a strange, dark interval] of time, 
Once.more upon my pedestal— 
A statue, motionless, insensible ; 
And then I saw the glorious gods come down, 
Down to this room. The air was filled with 
them. 
They came and looked upon Pygmalion ; 
And, looking on him, kissed him one by one, 
And said, in tones that spoke to me of life, 
‘* We cannot take her from such happiness ! 
Live, Galatea, for his love!” And then 
The glorious light that I had lost came back. 
There was Myrine’s room—there was thy couch, 
There was the sun in heaven. And the birds 
Sang once more in the great green waving trees, 
As I had heard them sing, I lived once more 
To look on him I love. 
Myrine—’ Twas but a dream ; 
Once every day this death occurs to us 
Till thou and I and all who dwell on earth 
Shall sleep to wake on more. 
—Pygmalion and Galatea. A Mythological Comedy. 
By W. 8. Gilbert. 
Buape-o’-Grass at tHE THrEAatTreE.—That very 
afternoon, Blade-o’-Grass, having had a good day, 
purchased a walking-cane of a street vendor. It was 
a cane with the largest knob he had in his stock. 
This cane she presented to Tom Beadle the same 
evening. Tom was immensely delighted with it. 
To the admiration of Blade-o’-Grass, he puts the 
knob in his mouth, te the serious danger of that 
feature, and comported himself as became a tip-top 
swell. “You're a reg’lar little brick’ said Tom, 
“and I’m blessed if I don’t take you to the theatre.’’ 
Blade-o’-Grass jumped for joy and clapped her hands. 
How she had longed to go toa theatre! And now 
the magic hour had come. She had been rich 
enough lately to pay twopence a night for a bed, and 
she wont to the cheap lodging-house she patronised, 
and washed her face and combed her hair, and made 
herself as smart as she could. Tom Beadle had also 
smartened himself up, and to the theatre they went, 
arminarm. It was a large theatre, with a great deal 
of gold-leaf about it ; and the audience were evidently 
bent upon enjoying themselves, and vehemently ap- 
plauded at every possible opportunity. Thus, when 
the lights are turned up, and a bright blaze breaks 
out upon the living sea of faces, there is much 
clapping of hands, and much stamping of feet, and 
other marks of approval. When the musicians 
straggle into the orchestra, they are also vehemently 
applauded ; but those “ high and mighty” might have 
been by themselves in the Desert of Sahara, for all 


the heed they pay to the audience. The occupiers of 


the gallery are very noisy in their demonstrations, 
and issue their commands with stentorian lungs. 
“Now then; scrape up, catgut!” ‘' Hoo-o-o-o! 
Scrape up! 


to the soul of Blade-o’-Grass. 


roar of delight that follows. 


expectation follows ; a cracked bell gives the meanes 


of tinkles; and Blade-o’-Grass bends a little more 
green curtain is 
drawn upwards by invisible hands. The piece that 
is there and then represented to the wondering soul 


forward as that awful and magic 


Up with the rag!” with cries, and 
shouts, and whistles, which strike fresh wonderment 
She is not frightened 
at the noise ; for even Tom Beadle puts his two little 
fingers to the corner of his lips, and adds shrill 
whistles to the general confusion—in the perform- 
ance of whick duty he stretches his mouth to such 
an extent that, as a feature, it becomes a hideous 
mockery. But at length the band strikes up with a 
crash, the sound of which is speedily drowned in the 
t In due time—but not 
in time to satisfy the impatient audience—the music 
ceases, and a general shifting and rustling takes 
place among the audience. A moment’s breathless 


of Blade-o’-Grass is a ‘‘ strong domestic drama,” as 
the playbill has it, and Blade-o’-Grasgs gasps and sobs 
and catches her breath at the “striking” situations 
with which the play is filled. ‘The piece is a 
narration of the struggles and vicissitudes of the 
poorest class of the community. But when the 
‘strong domestic drama’ is concluded, and the 
glories of the burlesque are unfolded to the ravished 
senses of Blade-o’-Grass, then, indeed, is she in 
heaven. Never has she conceived anything so en- 
chanting as this. It is the first fairy story that has 
ever been presented to her. How she screams over 
the meaningless songs! How she devours with her 
eyes the display of female limbs! ‘0, ’ow lovely, 
Tom!" she whispers. ‘‘0O, don’t I wish I was them!” 
‘You'd look as well as any of ’em, Bladergrass,” 
says Tom, who knows everything, ‘ if you was took 
in ‘and, and if you could darnce.” That first night 
at a theatre filled Blade-o’-Grass with a new ambition, 
and her better prospects inspired her with confidence. 
She determined to learn to dance.—Blade-o’- Grass. 
By L. B. Farjeon. 

Dickens's Scnootn Days.—It was in the boys’ 
playing ground near Clever Lane in which the school 
stood, that, according to one of his youthful memo- 
ries, he had been, in the hay-making time, delivered 
from the dungeons of Seringapatam, an immense 
pile, (hayeock), by his countrymen the victorious 
British (boy next door and his two cousins), and had 
been recognised with ecstacy by his affianced one 
(Miss Green), who had come all the way from 
England (second house in the terrace), to ransom 
and marry him. It was in this playing-field, too, 
as he has himself recorded, he first heard in 
confidence from one whose father was greatly 
connected, ‘* being under government,” of the 
existence of a terrible banditti called the radicals, 
whose principles were that the prince-regent wore 
stays; that nobody had a right to any salary; and 
that the army and navy ought to be put down; 
horrors at which he trembled in his bed, after 
supplicating that the radicals might be speedily 
taken and hanged. Nor was it the least of the 
dissapointments of his visit in after life, to the 
scenes of his boyhood that he found this playfield 
had been swallowed up by a railway station. It 
was gone with its two beautiful trees of hawthorn ; 
and where the hedge, the turf, and all the butter- 
cups and daisies had been, there was nothing but 
the stoniest of jolting roads.—Life of Dickens. By 
John Forster. 

Razz Ben Jonson.—What we know of his life 
is in harmony with his person; he suffered much, 
fought much, dared much. He was studying at 
Cambridge, when his father-in-law, a bricklayer, 
recalled him, and set him to the trowel. He ran 
away, enlisted as a volunteer into the army of the 
Low Countries, killed and despoiled a man in single 
combat, ‘in the view of both armies.” You see he 
was a man of bodily action, and that he exercised 
his limbs in early life. On his return to England, 
at the age of nineteen, he went on the stage for his 
livelihood, and occupied himself also in touching up 
dramas. Having been provoked, he fought, was 
seriously wounded, but killed his adversary; after 
that, he was cast into prison, and found himself 
“nigh the gallows.” A Catholic priest visited and 
converted him; quitting his prison penniless, at 
twenty years of age, he married. At last, two years 
later, he produced his first play. Children came, 
he must earn them bread; and he was not of the 
stuff to follow the beaten track to the end, being 
persuaded that a fine philosophy ought to be intro- 
duced into comedy, a special nobleness and dignity 
—that it was necessary to follow the example of 
the ancients, to imitate their severity and their 
accuracy, to be above the theatrical racket and 
the rude improbabilities in which the common herd 
delighted. He openly proclaimed his intention 
in his prefaces, roundly railed at his rivals, proudly 
set forth on the stage his doctrines, his morality, 
his character. He thus made bitter enemies, who de- 
famed him outrageously and before their audiences, 
whom he exasperated by the violence ol his satires, 
and against whom he struggled without intermission 
to the end. More, he constituted himself a judge 
of public corruption, rudely attacking the reigning 
vices, ‘fearing no strumpets’ drugs, nor ruffians’ 
stab.” He treated his hearers like schoolboys, and 
spoke to them always like a censor and a master. 
If necessary, he ventured further. His companions, 
Marston and Chapman, had been put in prison for 
an irreverent phrase in one of their pieces ; and the 
report spreading that their noses and ears were 
to be split, Jonson, who had taken part in the piece, 
voluntarily made himself a prisoner, and obtained 
their pardon. On his return, amid the feasting and 
rejoicing, his mother showed him a violent poison 
which she intended to put into his drink, to save 
t | him from the sentence: and “ to show that she was 
not. a coward,” adds Jonson, ‘she had resolved to 
drink first.” We see that in the matter of vigorous 
actions he found e in his own family. To- 
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liberal, improvident ; his pockets always had holes 
in them, as his hand was always open ; though he 
had written a vast quantity, he was obliged to write 
still in order to live. Paralysis came on, his 
scurvy was aggravated, dropsy attacked him. He 
could not leave his room, nor walk without 
assistance. His last plays did not succeed. 
His wife and children were dead; he lived alone, 
forsaken, served by an old woman, Thus almost 
always, sadly and miserably is dragged out and ends 
the last act of the human comedy. After so man 
years, after so many sustained efforts, amid so mu 
glory and genius, we find a poor shattered body, 
drivelling and suffering, between a servant and a 
—e of English Literature, By H. A. 
aine, 
Actor, on Preacuer, on Born ?—Perhaps the 
boldest thing Mr. Spurgeon ever said in his life was 
said in his running comments before the sermon, 
while reading a chapter of Scripture. Somehow or 
other, he introduced Rome and Roman affairs into 
his discourse, and raising his hands and eyes at the 
same time—the hands clasped, the eyes turned up 
to the ceiling—he broke out, without warning or 
preparation of any kind, in the following terms: ‘“«O 
Victor Emmanuel! O Emmanuel of Heaven, thou 
true Victor! Help tho Italians, bless and sanctify 
their cause, and make them prosperous.”’ I do not 
think the ery of ‘ Fire!" or ‘* Stop thief!” uttered 
in the middle of the sermon would have caused 
much more sensation than this prayer did; some of 
the congregation looked frightened, some indignant, 
some painfully amused ; a few old ladies seemed as 
if they would rush out of the church, but being too 
far from the door kept their seats; others appeared 
bewildered, hardly knowing whether to laugh or to 
ery, and quite beside themselves. Others, again— 
and they formed the greater portion of the congre- 
gation, both as regards men and women—sat, as it 
wero, spell-bound and devout-looking, wondering 
what would come next, and prepared apparently for 
any change, no matter how violent, from grave to gay, 
from passion to grim humour. The change came, 
and came adroitly—came before it was possible to 
langh or to feel really angry ; and tears, worked up 
from the depths of the heart, came to the eyes of 
those who a moment before cast looks of reproach 
and misgiving at this singular preacher. “ Is this 
man an actor or a servant of God ?” asked a pious- 
looking lady of her husband as they left the church 
together, ‘Can’t say,” answered the gentleman, 
putting on his hat; “perhaps a little of both.” 
—Mr. Spurgeon in Rome, in the Daily Telegraph. 
Roman Carnivau.—I, as well as the rest of the 
family, have followed up the carnival pretty faith- 
fully, and enjoyed it as well or rather better than 
could have been expected ; principally in the streets, 
as a mere looker on—which does not let one into 
the mystery of the fun—and twice from a baloony, 
where I threw confetti, and partly understood why 
the young people like it so much. Certainly thero 
cannot well a more picturesque spectacle in 
human life than that stately, palatial avenue of the 
Corso—the more picturesque because so narrow—all 
hung with carpets and Gobelin tapestry, and the 
whole palace heights alive with faces; and all the 
capacity of the street thronged with the most 
fantastic figures that either the fancies of folks alive 
at this day are able to contrive, or that live 
traditionally from year to year. The Prince of 
Wales has fought manfully through the carnival 
with confetti and bouquets, and I received several 
bouquets from him on Saturday, as his carriage 
moved along. . . . As twilight came on, the 
moccoli commenced, and as it grew darker the whole 
street twinkled with lights, which would have been 
innumerable, if every torch-bearer had not been 
surrounded by a host of enemies, who try to ex- 
tinguish his poor little twinkle. It was a pity 
to lose so much splendour as there might have 
been, but yet there was a kind of symbolism 
in the thought that every one of these thousands of 
twinkling lights was in charge of somebody who was 
striving with all his might to keep it alive. Not 
merely the street-way, but all the balconies and 
hundreds of windows, were lit up with these little 
torches, so that it seemed as if the stars had 
crumbled into glittering fragments, and rained down 
upon the Corso, some of them upon the 
-fronts, and some falling on ground. 
esides this there were gaslights with a white flame ; 
but this illumination was not half so interesting as 
that of the torches, which indicated human struggle. 
We, in our baleony, carried on a civil war ugainst 
each other’s torches, as is the custom of human 
beings within even the narrowest precincts; but 
after a while we grew tired, and so did the crowd, 
apparently, for the lights vanished, one after another, 
till the gaslights—which at first were an unimportant 
part of the ‘illumination—shone quietly out, over- 
—— the scattered twinkles of the moceoli. 
y were what the fixed stars are to the transitory 
splendours of human life.— Passages from the French 
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ward the end of his life, money failed him; he was 
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M. Félicien David is confined to his bed with a 
catarrh. 


—_-———— 


After January Mr. Charles Reade will commence 
a tale in London Society. 


Ricci's new opera, now rehearsing at the Lyrique, 
is provisionally called ‘* Deux Gondoles.” 


The election for Auber’s seat at the Académie des 
Bewux-Arts is fixed for the 8th January, 


At the Paris Grand Opéra a method is being 
organised to raise and lower the footlights like the 
curtain, 


A new candidate for public favour will appear at 
the end of this month, under the title of ‘Town and 
Country.” 


A grand choral festival is being got up in Vienna 
for the Exhibition of 1873. The Viennese seem 
resolyed to begin in time. 


M. Reyer, the eritic of the Débats has been 
invited by the Viceroy of Egypt to attend the first 
performance of ** Aida.” 


Flotow's “ Ombra,” which has obtained a measure 
of success at the Carlo Felice, passes to most of the 
chiof theatres of Italy. 


The next Nether-Rhenish Festival, which occurs 
at Dusseldorf, is confided to the management of 
Rubinstein and Julius Tausch. 


M. Jacques Baur has returned to Paris. This 
excellent pianist, pupil of Liszt, played last season 
at the Musical Union, and in Dublin. 


The second suite d’orchestre by the young French 
composer, Massenet, entitled “ Scenes Hongrois;” 
was repeated last Sunday at Pasdeloup's orchestral 
concert, 











Masic, in every branch, seems to thrive in Paris. 
Additional societies are announced for vocal instruc- 
tion, and for every variety of orchestral and chamber 
concerts. 

Mrs. John Wood, at the conclusion of her Adelphi 
engagement, will appear at Niblo’s Garden, New 
York (February 26th), as the Princess Pocahontas, 
and will return to London in May, 1872. 


The last issue of the second edition of Professor 
Ella's ‘“* Musical Sketches Abroad and at Home” is 
nearly exhausted. An extract of musical anecdotes 
from this popular work will be published in a cheap 
form in the course of the following season. 


If Spain does not succeed as an artistic country, 


\it is not at least for want of journalistic effort. 


During the current year we hear of fifty-nine new 
theatrical and musical journals having been started. 
Unfortunately fifty-five of them have perished. 


The prize offered by M. Ballande for the best 
verses on the death of Alexandre Dumas has been 


-| obtained by a young poet named Paul Delair. His 


composition, which consists of 500 lines, spoken by 
six different personages, will be given forthwith at 
the Gaité. 


The Darmstadt Theatre, lately destroyed by fire, 
was, it seems, erected in 1817, and paid for out 
of the French war indemnity. The Hessians now 
deglare that it must be reconstructed out of the 
funds—49,000,000f.—which fell to the share of the 
Grand-Duchy after the late French reverses. 


Offenbach’s last bouffe brought out at the Bouffes 
Parisiens, called ‘ Boule de Neiye,” is a wild 
extravaganza. The Snowball in question is a bear 
aa well as a Grand Khan, and the behaviour of the 
characters is beyond all limits of reason. 


‘La Baronne” is still a success at the Odéon. 
Malle. Adéle Page will not play the heroine later 
than the 25th of January, when she will bring the 
piece to London, to be performed at the St. James’s 
Theatre. Madame Fargueil, we are told, will in 
April visit the same theatre, with M. Dumas’s new 
play “ La Princesse Georges.” 


The Sacred Harmonic Society will perform 
Handel's oratorio ‘‘ Messiah,” at Exeter Hall, this 
evening, being their 40th annual Christmas per- 
formance of that work. Mdme. Lemmens-Sherring- 
ton, Mdlle. Enriquez, Mr. Vernon Rigby, and Signor 
Agnesi will be the principal vocalists. Sir Michael 
Costa will, as usual, direct the performance. 


The directors of the Grand French Opera have 
lately sold’ by auction the worn-out costumes of 
“La Muette,” “Guillaume Tell,” “ La Favorita,” 
‘* Barbiere,” ** Robert le Diable,” &c. What souvenirs, 
says a writer, are invoked by these old costumes, 
now destined, probably, to decorate the persons 
who frequent the masked balls ! 


A competition has been opened in Milan for the 
directorship of the Conservatory. The appointments 
are worth £192 per annum with lodging and fuel. 
At the same time the Gazetta dei Teatra informs 
applicants that they need not trouble themselves, as 
the Ministry has given away the post six months 
ago. This method of competitive examination is 
certainly original. 


The receipts of the Parisian theatres exhibit a con- 
siderable deficit upon the days of the Empire. The 
month of November last produced 1,300,000 francs ; 
the month of November, 1869, produced over 
1,400,000. A falling off of more than a hundred 
thousand francs, or four thousand pounds, is thus 
shown in a month’s business at the theatres com- 
pared with the same period of time before the war. 


The Duke >f Edinburgh presided at a meeting of 
the Executive Committee of the Royal Albert Hall, 





ee 


held at Kensington on Wednesday, to discuss the 
details of a series of subscription concerts to bg 
given in the hall, consisting of oratorios by the 
Sacred Harmonic Society, operatic concerts by Mr. 
J. H. Mapleson, choral concerts by M. Gounod, andj 
popular concerts by Mr. Arthur 8. Chappell. The 
Hon. Seymour Egerton, Mr. Arthur 8. Chappell, ang 
Mr. J. F. Puttick, attended the meeting to give 
advice, 


A letter from Lisbon gives rather an amusing 
account of operatic affairs in that city, where Verdi's 
“ Macbeth” is being performed with great success, 
not, however, as a matter of choice, but of necessity, 
It has proved impossible to find a tenor for Lisbon; 
it is, consequently, necessary to find an opera with. 
out a tenor part, and * Macbeth,” not remarkable for 
any other merit, perfectly answers the purpose, 
The piece is principally sustained by Malle, Fricej 
and Miss Laura Harris, formerly at Her Majesty's 
Theatre. 


A beautiful silver cup, the work of Jamnitzer, 
the Nuremberg goldsmith, and contemporary of 
Cellini, has just been added to the Art Collection 
of the South Kensington Museum. The Educational 
division has lately received a very curious toy-house, 
made in Nuremberg two centuries ago, filled with 
models of utensils of the period, illustrating German 
life and manners. It is at present shown in the 
North Court. Mr. William Smith’s gift of water 
colours will be exhibited as soon as the room is 
prepared to receive them. 


The Prospectus is issued of a privately printed 
series of the Dramatists of the Restoration, to be 
edited by Messrs. James Maidment and W. H. 
Logan. Of these works there will be six volumes 
issued annually, at intervals of two months. ‘The 
series is to commence with the works of Sir Wm. 
Davenant, which will be published in January next, 
in three volumes. These will be followed by the 
hitherto uncollected works of John Crowne, the 
author of “Sir Courtly Nice” and other clever 
comedies, also in three volumes. 


An old work of Donizetti’s entitled ‘‘ Emilia di 
Liverpool,” has been exhumed and performed at 
the Teatro Nuovo of Milan—it is said successfully. 
Here is a hint for Messrs. Gye and Mapleson. 
‘Emily of Liverpool” on the Italian stage— 
responsible Liverpudlians flaunting about in operatic 
garb—would prove an attraction. The busy dwellers 
on the Mersey, thus removed from the atmosphere 
of cotton-wool, petroleum, valonia, Watch Com- 
mittees and Burial Boards, and transferred to the 
ether of Italian sentiment, would hardly know 
themselves. 


The executants — vocalists and chorus —of 
“* Lohengrin” at Bologna, have given three repre- 
sentations of this opera at Florence, under the 
direction of Mariani. The favourite morceaux were 
immensely applauded and the theatre was crammed: 
The account printed this week, in a London daily 
paper, mistakes in describing the arrival of 
“ Lohengrin” in a chariot. The legend is, what is 
represented on the stage—a swan attached to 4 
skiff with a golden chain conveys the hero to the 
scene of his exploit. The success is the theme of 
Florentine journals. The general execution of the 
opera produced the same effect on the spectators a8 it 
had done at Bologna—that is, some of the public were 
quite surprised, never expecting a favourable result, 
while others made no concealment of their weariness. 
But, beyond any doubt, the representation went off 
well. The orchestra, especially, was admirable, and 
Chevalier Mariani, who conducted it, jwas greatly 
applauded. ‘The prelude to the third act and “ The 
Warriors’ Chorus ” were encored. 


Mr. Thomas Hughes, as chairman of the Anglo- 
American Association, requests all books intended 
for the Chicago Free Library may be forwarded t 
the Crystal Palace, Sydenham, the Association ot 
haying rooms suiliciently large enough to hold the 
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books already sent. He suggests that authors 
should accompany presents of their works with their 
autographs. In answer to certain statements which 
have appeared in the press, Mr. Hughes adds that | 
the proposed gift has been warmly appreciated both | 
here and in America, and that the list, which will be | 
advertised in due time, will include the names of a 
very large number of our most eminent literary and | 


scientific men as contributors. 





We learn that Mdme. Raymond Ritter, a lady well | 
known to musical and literary circles in the United | 
States, is engaged on a translation of the literary | 
works of Robert Schumann, and that the book will | 
shortly be placed before the public in an attractive | 
form. Mdme. Ritter undertook this translation at 
the especial request of Mdme. Clara Schumann, who 
will lend her aid towards a short biography of the 
composer, a complete and correct catalogue of his 
works and other addenda, which will much enhance 
the value of the translation. This will also be 
embellished by photographs from original portraits of 
Robert and Clara, presented by Mdme. Schumann to 
Mdme. Ritter, and considered by the former lady to 
be the best existing likenesses cf herself and hus- 
band. 

The competition for the Westmorland Scholar- 
ship, the Potter Exhibition, and the Prize Violin, 
took place on Tuesday, the 19th inst. at the Royal 
Academy of Music, Tenterden Street, Hanover 
Square, the examiners being the principal (Sir 
Sterndale Bennett), Mr. F. R. Cox, Mr. W. Dorrell, 
Sig. Garcia, Mr. John Hullah, Mr. H. C. Lunn; Mr. 
G. A. Macfarren, Mr. W. Macfarren, Dr. Steggall, and 
Mr. Henry Holmes. The results were as follows :— 
Westmorland Scholarship, Miss Annie Butterworth, 
elected ; Miss Jessie Jones and Miss Harford, highly 
commended. Potter Exhibition, Mr. William A. 
Howells, elected; Master Henry Walker, highly 
commended. Prize Violin, adjudged to Mr. W. 
Frye Parker. Highly commended, and to receive 
a prize of a Violin Bow, Mr. Charles A. Howard. 





Louise Michel, the Communist heroine who lately 
in vain requested to be shot at Satory, is a poetess 
in her way. She used to teach her unfortunate 
pupils this sort of thing : 

**La coupe déborde de fange : 
Pour la layer il faut du sang. 
Foule vile, dors, bois et mange; 
Le peuple est 1a, sinistre et grand. 
La-bas, les rois guettent dans l’ombre, 
Pour venir quand il sera mort; 
Déja depuis longtemps il dort 
Couché dans le sépulere sombre.” 


This sounds like a weak edition of the Marseillaise. 
A channel overflowing with mire which requires 
blood to cleanse it; the people sinister and grand; 
and the kings watching in the shade; has all a 
specious ring of the Great Revolution. But it is a 
feeble paraphrase of the songs of that time, even as 
the spirit of 1870 was a miserable burlesque of the 
spirit of 1792. 

Mdlle. Christine Nilsson has appeared in a 
new réle as complainant at a New York Police 
Court. For a considerable time past Charles 
Theodore Busch, a German, has been persistent in 
his attentions to Mdlle. Nilsson, and has followed her 
like a shadow wherever she went. The day before, 
he forcibly effected an entrance into her rooms, in 
the Clarendon Hotel, and made an attempt to kiss 
her, which was pervented by her friends, who put 
him out of the room. To avoid a continuance of 
the annoyance, she was induced to have him 
arrested. Busch was accordingly brought before 
Justice Scott, on a charge of assault, and Malle. 
Nilsson was in attendance to prosecute. During the 
examination the prisoner rushed from the custody of 
the officer who had him in charge, and kissed the 
complainant’s cloak. He was sent to prison for 
tix months, after having expressed his determina- 
tion to marry her on his release. 

_ The cottage in which Burns lived and died has 
just had a narrow escape from fire. After the poet’s 
death Mrs, Burns resided in the house in the street, 








priety, termed Burns’s-street. She lived there till 
1839, when she died. ‘I went to see him (Burns) 
laid out for the grave,” writes the elder Cunning- 
ham. “ He lay in a plain unadorned coffin, with a 
linen sheet drawn over his face, and on the bed and 
around the kody herbs and flowers were strictly 
strewn according to the usage of the country. He 
was wasted somewhat by long illness ; but death had 
not increased the swarthy hue of his face, which was 
uncommonly dark and deeply marked. His broad 
and open brow was pale and serene, and around it 
his sable hair lay in masses slightly touched with 
grey. The room where he lay was plain and neat, 
and the simplicity of the poet's humble dwelling 
pressed the presence of death more closely on the 
heart than if his bier had been embellished by 
vanity, and covered with the blazonry of high 
ancestry and rank.” It would: have been a pity if 
such an association had been destroyed by fire. 





The happy amelioration in the condition of the 
Prince of Wales has had the effect of restoring the 
tide of amusements to something like its former 
level. If, as is now confidently hoped, his Royal 
Highness’s perfect restoration is brought about, 
there will be a considerable access of pleasuring all 
over the country, and the winter season will be very 
brilliant. During the week the most popular 
theme has been ‘‘ God bless the Prince of Wales.” 
That song has been sung on every possible occasion, 
at theatres, concerts, lectures—we were going'to add 
in the halls of justice also; and wherever sung it 
has been accompanied with reverent and sympathetic 


National Anthem. It will form a feature in every 
pantomime this Christmas. As to the drawing- 


room copies of the anthem sold during the week, 


sheet either for voice or pianoforte. All: Britain is 


music with real life, 





musical interest of that city. 


J. Bauer and Co. 
goods were saved from any of the stocks. 


evitable from the nature of their business. 


went, besides some valuable plates. 
their loss at 260,000 dollars. 
the future is reassuring. 

evidence of the wonderful elasticity of this wonder 


ful city and its people than that a theatre already 


flourishes in the midst of the ashes of Chicago 


enjoy themselves. 
scenery new and good. 


** Divorce”” on the boards, paying thereon th 
author’s fees. 





demonstrations, the audience rising as to the 


they are said to exceed by far any other musical 


singing ‘‘God bless the Prince of Wales” with a 
fervour which infases the sentiment of words and 


Our latesti advices from Chicago represent the 
recent calamity as having fallen heavily on the 
The principal music 
dealers lost nearly everything, and the leading 
organists and teachers, besides losing in music, in- 
struments, and personal effects, found themselves 
deprived of business; consequently a number of 
them had to seek fields of enterprise in other cities. 
All the large firms of music dealers were burned out. 
These were Root and Cady, W. W. Kimball, Lyon and 
Healey, Smith and Nixon, A. Reed and Sons, and 
All these lost heavily, as no 
The most 
serious disaster befell Root and Cady, as was in- 
They 
hold an immense stock of printed music, all of which 
They estimate 

In theatrical matters 
One wants no better 


Colonel Wood has called his company together, and 
taking a lease of the little Globe Theatre on the 
west side, just out of the burned district, has 
ventured to invite his neighbours to come in and 
The company is fair, and the 
Popular prices, of course, 
prevail, and the house being very small, Colonel 
Wood will not be likely to get rich very fast, 
particularly while he keeps Daly’s new play 


The Westminster Play, which was postponed from 





Wales, and for the Queen, in there severe trial. It 
also made reference to the loss which the nation 
sustained in the death of the Prince Consort this 
time ten yearsago. The band played ‘ God Bless 
the Prince of Wales.” The ‘ Andria of Terence" was 
the play represented. Tho following is the cast this 
year: — “ Andria,” 1871—Simo, A. M. Davies; 
Socia, C. J. Borden; Davus, R. W. 8. Vidal; Mysis, 
W. Heath; Pamphilus, W. S. Rawson; Charinus, 
F. B. Lott; Byrrhia, W. Brinton; Lesbdia, F. G. 
Randolph; Chremes, A. E. Northcote; Crito, J. Fy 
Reece; Dromo, R. G. F. Murphy ; 
W. L. P. Evans, W. Hussey. 
Simo, and Pamphilus, were fairly sustained by 
Messrs. Vidal, Davies, and Rawson. The play 
was followed by an epilogue, its point bearing 
upon the recent strikes of workmen, in which Davus 
and Dromo join, and even Lesbia, the midwife, 
insists on having a greater allowance of gin and 
Glenlivat. The strike is made up by the benevolent 
Chremes, who recommended a compromise, points 
out how much worse things are elsewhere, and the 
whole is wound up with an invocation that England 
may flourish for ever, and also Westminster School. 


Persone Mute, 
The parts of Davus, 





The propriety of Glaswegian circles is sorely 
troubled just now by a point which has elsewhere 
occupied the attention of a grave State dignitary. 
The question of short skirts exercises the Glasgow 
public as it has exercised our own L@rd Chamberlain. 
It seems that the Christmas pantomime at the 
Theatre Royal, Glasgow, was produced a few days 
ago; itis called “* Zam o’ Shanter.” On the occa- 
sion of its first performance, the young lady (Miss 
Anderson) who played the part of Nanny apeared in 
a garment of longitude so “‘unco’ scanty,” and so 
suggestive of the costume of the original heroine of 
the story, that it seems to have called forth the dis- 
approbation of the audience. On the following 
evening the lady refused to go on the stage, upon 
which the stage manager came forward, and ex- 
plained that he had not been aware that she was to 
appear in a garment of such significant shape and 
insignificant dimensions. The lady, however, now 
writes to one of the newspapers as follows: “ As 
such a costume is provided out of the wardrobe by 
order of the management, they must have been 
thoroughly aware of the exact dimensions of the so- 
named ‘ cutty-sark,’ and consequently it could not 
have been entirely unsanctioned or unknown to the { 
management. Had I seen the costume previous to 
my first appearance in the pantomime, I should 
certainly not have appeared in it, but it was | 
brought to me three minutes before my appearance 
in the Alloway Kirk scene. What could I do, 
situated as I was—between the constant urging of 
the stage manager to go on and the clamour of the 
audience which would have been caused by a stage 
wait ? My being placed—nay, forced—into such a 
very distressing predicament was quite a sufficient 
reason for my resignation and unexpected with- 
drawal.” Indubitably so—for withdrawal into a 
bathing-machine, dressing-room, or any place of 
concealment handy. But the Glasgow public are a 
‘| trifle more particular than the London public. A 
metropolitan audience would not object to the 
cuttiest sark possible. Quite the contrary. 
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Mr. R. H. Horne is generally known as ‘ the 
author of Orion,” and is as often spoke of under 
that designation as by his own name, Mr. Horne 
has now put forth another work to be remembered 
by; and a very remarkable one it is. It consists of 
e|a couple of poetic screams at the French govern- 
ment for having shot the Communists. Certainly 
it was a crime to execute Rossel, but Mr. Horne has 
amply avenged him, not only on M. Thiers but on 


last week on account of the alarming state of the 
Prince of Wales's health, was produced on Tuesday 
night in the old Dormitory of St. Peter's, West- 
minster, with all the usual apparatus, ahd received 
by the audience with a degree of satisfaction 
enhaneed by the propitious turn in the event which 
caused its postponement. The Prologue, spoken by 
Mr. R. W. S. Vidal, captain of the school, alluded to 
this circumstance, and expressed the sympathy felt 




















Which the Dumfries magistracy, with great pro- 








by all for his Royal Highnoss, for the Princess of 


the French language generally. We have no space 
to quote all the verses; we can only give a little of 
the quality of the author of “‘ Orion;” but then a 
little will be found to go a long way. Here is a 
ferocious stanza hurled at the Assembly. 

The brave old generals by the Commune slain, 

pane ead ae Maree 

sate crmetecee meey e areeg re 
The true man’s scorn !—corse-haunted be their sleep | 
With molten jead-drops theix remorse shall weep | 
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‘* The frantic rush of tigers’ hours” is a bold ex.| 


tension of poetic license. 


First imagine a number | 


than that by Becthoven; and Bach is a long way 
ahead of the Bonn—Dutchman in artistic re- 


of hours as the peculiar property of a number of} sources because he had faith in what he was 


then imagine a frantic rush of these hours— 
all perhaps running away from the tigers, which no 
doubt are determined to “kill time.” Lastly, 
imagine the brave old generals falling in the rush. 
It isa grand trope. In France the tigers no doubt 
a lot of hours In England they have 
only one, which varies. 


tigers ; 


have each. 


the feeding-time for the carnivora in the Zoo at this 
time of year. Let us pass on to the next stanza: 


And where was Thiers? Hugo? McMahon? Blanc? 
Where stood the best of all that’s great in France ?— 
Where her mature men ?—where the daring throng 
Of youth and age, so full of bright romance? 
Ye, who so oft are valiant in a cause, 
Defying death, 0 wherefore did ye pause, 
And not dash down those red-mouth'd apes of Laws! 


We should be happy to hazard a reply to Mr. 


Horne, if we knew to what period he refers 
when he asks, Where were Thiers, &c. Does he 
mean Where were they when the tigers and the 
hours were rushing frantically? Out of the way, we 
suppose; and small blame to them. One of the 


gentlemen, however, Mr. Horne spells incorrectly : 
it should be Blong: it rhymes to throng. In the 
second poem the author of ‘ Orion” is very bitter 
ayninst poor M. Thiers. This is the way he talks 
to that eminent but unhappy man— 


Thou, who deserting to a Crown, 
Play'd'st haM@®quin to “ Pear-head's” clown, 
While “ Stocks” and men went up and down,— 


Think of the patriot Rossel! 
Thou, next deserting regal birth, 
Tho First Napoleon did’st un-earth, 
Exalting his rare power and worth, 
Think of the patriot Rossel! 
Deserting Kings for coup-d-'état !— 
Deserting him, and sent afar— 
Then bowing down to kiss his “ star,”— 
Think of the patriot Rossel! 
The pantomime simile fits happily with the present 
time; and the stocks and men going up and down 
has all the pleasant suggestion of a harlequinade 
trick. In the last triplet Mr. Horne again does 
injustice to French spelling. Obviously it should be 
Coup d'étar."". One more quotation, and we leave 
the author of “Orion” to his niche in Fame’s 
temple. 
When from his grave a swelling roar 
Shakes Paris, and thy hollow floor, 
Thou heartless * ‘ ° 
Think of the patriot Rossel. 
Here apparently Mr. Horne’s inspiration or the 
printer's courage gives way ; we do not care to en- 
quire which. But if half the lines had been printed 
in asterisks throughout, nobody would have been the 
poorer. 





BEETHOVEN'S ORATORIO, 
MOUNT OF OLIVES.” 


“ THE 





Every one is well acquainted with the time, 
place, and action of the Beethoven oratorio 
of “The Christus on the Mount of Olives.’’ 
The scene has been set some four or five 
ways by Sebastian Bach, and his setting, 
according to the gospel of St. Matthew, 
is now familiar to all the subscribers of the 
great choral societies. The Bach music is every 
way strictly dramatic, because the great Leipsic 
composer adhered to the historical record of the 
Evangelist. ‘The apostle described what he saw, 
and Bach put his language intomusic. “Whom 
seek ye?” and they said, ‘‘ Jesus of Nazareth.” 
Hereupon they went backward and fell on their 
faces to the ground. Rising up they are again 
asked, ‘Whom seek yo?’’—and the reply is the 
same, “ Jesus of Nazareth,” All this is omitted by 
Beethoven, and hence there is little of reality 
and true feeling in the course and conduct of 
Beethoven's setting. ‘There are three great schools 
of musical composition ; one in which the composer 
says, ‘' I believe; the seeond when the composer 
says, “I make believe;"’ and the third is the pure 
modern creed, ‘‘ I don’t believe.” Bach, of course, 
is of the first class—those who believe—and was 
possessed of the power of expressing, through 
musical forms, the emotions of his own heart. His 
music is wonderfully tender, serious and solemn; 
and as fresh and original as if written only 
yesterday. It is really, and in fact, more modern 


Four o'clock, we believe, is | 


about. Beethoven was simply making believe 
when he wrote his ‘‘ Mount of Olives.” He hada 
general notion of a mountain, a dark night, a 
band of soldiers, a persecuted individual who had 
been of much benefit to his poorer countrymen, 
and who had got together some dozen mechanics, 
labourers, and fishermen, who were supposed to 
believe in him and his mission. Of the true 
character of Jesus Christ as the Saviour of the 
World—the one spoken of from all time as the 
Redeemer—Beethoven had no conception. Nor 
had Beethoven either power or heart to write 
sacred music at the period he penned this oratorio. 
He possessed no such gift. All this came after- 
wards. He could compose as artist up to a 
certain point, but not as believer, nor as a 
disciple. He was in no situation to be a painter 
in sounds of the Crucifixion. He had no faith 
like Bach or Handel. His “ Christus” is not an 
oratorio, not a sacred drama, scarcely a scene; 
and unquestionably false in sentiment and 
absurd in action and character. The personifica- 
tions, the situations, the thoughts and ideas are 
associated together in the worst possible taste, 
and the subject matter of the arrest of the 
Christus through the treachery of Judas is shorn 
of all its sublimity, pathos, and beauty. The 
entire work is derogatory to the true intention of 
the sacred drama, and to the true history of the 
facts on which the composition is built up. The 
portraiture of the incidents fail in producing any 
solemn or proper effect on the minds of the 
auditors; the people are listening to bare music, 
pleased with the play of sounds and the wayward 
mood of their producer. They hear Beethoven in 
the vanity of his endeavour—a vanity he in after 
years felt most keenly—so much so as to wish it 
was all burnt. He wrote the oratorio long before 
he had any real knowledge of the Handelian 
oratorios or the Bach Masses, The “ Christus” is 
Beethoven’s only attempt at oratorio—an un- 
mitigated failure at oratorios—and yet, if any man 
was ever born to be an oratorio composer, that 
man was Louis Beethoven. Independently of his 
Masses and his one memorable opera, he has left 
much grand and masterly music in the highest 
form of the drama, much of whieh is lying here 
and there, useless and neglected, sad records of 
want of position and proper guidance. 

There is a great prejudice against muking up 
oratorios by selection from the outside works of a 
great composer, and we are free to admit there is 
much to be said against the practice. ‘To shorten 
an old classic is one thing, but to excise, add to 
and lengthen a renowned work is an attempt, 
before doing which one must pause. Still, here is 
the fact. In the ‘ Christus” there is much 
interesting music—as mere music; an angel, the 
disciples, the traitor, the soldiers, and the grand 
Hallelujah Chorus, mingled together, but in a 
way weak and childish, hard and heartless; so 
much so as almost to excite contempt. But the 
music is too good to lose, and the question is, 
what can be done with it. Then again, there are 
the Beethoven-Cantatas, amongst which are the 
“ Praise of music,” and the “ Calm of the Sea’’— 
his grand vocal trio, his dramatic scenes, and his 
many charming and beautiful isolated songs. All 
these compositions are severally made in the 
highest form, and contain movements which 
afford the best indication of his wonderful genius. 
In their present state, fragmentary, and, to the 
general public, almost unknown, they are of 
little use, and have no real operation in 
advancing the true interests of music. Why 
cannot a selection be made from these exquisite 
revelatioris of Beethoven's mighty genius, and 
so arranged as to give life and interest to some 
properly conceived sacred drama ! 

The chief objection to setting old music to new 
words consists in the prejudice that arises from 
the association—or rather the clash—of tho long 





familiar ideas with those of the resetting. This 
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objection, however, will not occur in the cage of 
the Beethoven music, for his so-called outside 
music is only known to a select circle. To the 
great mass of the public this music is altogethe 
unfamiliar, and the English versions under which it 
hasappeared in this country have failed to make any 
abiding impression on those to whom the music 
is familiar. It should also be remembered that 
much of this music has appeared under different 
guises, both here and in Germany. Beethoven's 
celebrated vocal trio has changed its character, 
and is not allied to its original words. Hig 
grand scena, ‘ Per pieta,” has borne many trang. 
formations; and as for his “ Adelaida ” it would be 
asimple act of charity to associate this beautify 
song to something of common sense and plain 
understanding. 

In these days whon the oratorio as a form of 
composition is most generally seized hold of by 
composers to ventilate the newest fantastic tricks 
in theory and practice, and to import from the 
operatic stage into the church that which was 
never worth removal—it is highly important to 
bring into Exeter Hall, and before the choral 
associations of the metropolis, every movement of 
Beethoven worthy of consideration. The task of 
making a Beethoven oratorio is one requiring 
much skill and judgment, but is one that might 
be attempted with every probability of success, 
It would be one much easier than that of writing 
an entire new oratorio. The situations of the 
modern oratorios appear to be stereotyped in a 
manner most formal, and they are not many. 
There is ample matter in Beethoven's outside 
music to give expression to all these situations 
and many more beside, could a poet be found 
who could bring them together with the consent 
of sound judgmant and proper feeling. 








THE MORALITY OF THE THEATRE, 

The last Parisian production of M. Alexandre 
Dumas appears to have shocked the feuilletonistes, 
and M. Dumas has come out in defence of his métier. 
The defence is addressed to the “ dear public,” and 
the point at issue is frankly conceded by M. 
Alexandre Dumas at the outset. He admits that 
“La Princesse Georges” is an unfit piece for the 
eyes of the innocent. ‘ The public ” would hesitate 
to take the public’s daughter or unmarried sister; 
and the public, M. Dumas allows, is so far right. 
But this rule, according to the author of “* La Dame 
auc Camélias,” must close the entire theatre to girls 
and modest people. Playgoing must be forbidden to 
them wholly. For why? “It is not merely the 
work that is immoral: it is the place. Whenever 
we paint men there must be a grossness which can- 
not be placed before all eyes; and wherever the 
theatre is elevated and loyal, it can live only 
by using the colours of truth.” So as truth is 
unseemly for maiden eyes, maids must not go to 
the theatre at all—certainly not to the “loyal” 
theatres. The stage “ being the picture or the 
satire of passions and social manners, it must ever 
yemain immoral, for these passions and manners 
are immoral.” 

Now here we have in effect the old theory as to 
the lawful functions of art: only the theory is 
carried out to its proper conclusion. The French 
are eminently logical, and M. Dumas sees the issue 
with a clear eye. ‘The old apologists for the 
representation of the impure as an integer of life, 
deny that art is necessarily immoral when it 
reproduces immoral subjects. But M. Dumas is 20 
such apologist. Art is immoral, he maintains; 
therefore keep. away your daughters. If art be 
presented only in its pure phases, then it is false to 
the thing represented; it gives only a part of the 
truth, not the whole truth: it is disloyal. It is the 
duty of art to reproduce all phases, whether they 
shock or please or alarm. So lest the purity of 
your young girls “be sullied by confronting such 
contagion—keep them away. 

Is M. Dumas right? Is the stage the mirror of all 
social life in its multitudinous ramifications? Cér- 





tainly not in England: questionably so in France. 
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In England the stage has ceased to supply the moral 
instruction of the age: its function is simply-to 
entertain. Ethical homilies are supplied us else- 
where: written literature and oratory—our news- 
papers, our preachers and our speechmakers— 
furnish us with all such mental pabulum. From 
the drama we look for no grave rules of life: the 
stage is not the critic of events or the corrective 
of passions. True every stage fable winds up 
with some honest moral: justice is done, truth 
enforced, probity encouraged. But this is be- 
cause we like=to see matters end pleasantly, and 
because the triumph of virtue fits with our notions 
of things. It is not for the moral teaching but for 
the sake of a rounded and unassailable termination, 
that stage plays end justly in England. But are 
things much different in France? We do not think 
so. In France the stage is not the mirror of all 
social movement. For example, it does not mirror 
the politicial side of life—a very important aspect 
surely! What reflex of life can claim to be catholic, 
that leaves out the question of public affairs? The 
French theatre is far from being so universal a mirror: 
it seems rather a very petty and trivial one. It is 
everlastingly reflecting the ignoblest side of society, 
and calls that all social existence. Do the illicit 
passions of men and women form the principal 
business of French life? Do these so absorb the 
aims of Frenchmen that no art can be true art in 
France that does not represent man as eternally on 
the track of his neighbour’s wife? The school of 
Dumas pretends so; but we contest a pretension so 
base. We do not believe in the enormous 
impurity of Parisian society. Portions of it 
are doubtless bad enough; they are bad every- 
where, but other nations are not fond of 
dragging them into the world’s gaze and dandling 
them so often that people are fain to think they 
represent a national characteristic. We hold that 
French dramatists of the tribe of Dumas have but a 
small grasp of art; move in a narrow compass ; 
gravitate down a confined groove; and are far from 
being the philosophers they pretend. They see the 
world through their own spectacles; and the whole 
earth takes an uniform tint because the glass is 
blue. To them perhaps the lorette plays an 
important part in life; and they think it must be so 
everywhere, and that to leave her out is to omit the 
driving-wheel from the human machinery. But 
certainly many thousands of men get on in the 
world—carve themselves a path—woo and marry 
and get children and go down to old age—without 
these much-insisted-on passions crossing their lives 
day after day. Other combinations and complica- 
tions arise and form the drama of life for them; and 
they and their families are happily unconscious of 
the ghouls that M. Dumas is so fond of conjuring 
up. They only meet these ghouls at the theatre— 
that theatre which M. Dumas insists is a “ mirror,” 
and from which he would now exclude the pure. 
No, the stage is not necessarily the reflex of gross- 
ness, and need not be immoral: when it is so it is 
of its own free choice and not from any bounden 
duty on its part. It is no more the duty of the 
dramatist to present social sores in their native 
rankness than itis his duty to insist on infectious 
diseases being introduced before the footlights 
because they exist elsewhere ; or to fill the scene of 
4 coal-mine with real chokedamp. 





“HOME SWEET HOME.” 

Every musical journal has its “ enormous 
gooseberry,” “quadruple birth,” ‘toad in the 
oak,” and other lusus nature to ventilate in the 
dull and dearthy season. Nor is contradiction 
of the slightest avail. To prove that Handel 
did not compose “ ‘The Harmonious Blacksmith ” 
tune is to no purpose whatever ; for certain it will 
be that some one of our musical papers announces 
for the four-hundredth time the cock-and-bull story 
of Handel and the Duke of Chandos, the black- 
smith, and the unexpected rain-shower; of course 
Clement Marot, the real composer, is ignored. 
Again, give chapter and verse, nay, print the 
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of a Todhunter or a Lund that John Bull—wise, 
shrewd, curious, funny, and fiery old Dr. John 
Bull, Doctor both of Oxford and Cambridge— 
wrote the air of “God save the Queen.” It is 
all of no use. Some one of our contemporaries 
will be found announcing that the tune of 
‘‘God save the Queen” was composed by Ienry 
Carey, and there will be given a catena of 
anecdote and imagined fact—a little romance 
of no small interest to readers unacquainted with 
the truth, and a capital joke to those that are. 
Then there is the Austrian air, ‘‘God preserve 
the Emperor,” which is periodically assigned to 
Haydn; the eight-seven hymn tune (a Tantum 
ergo), composed by Samuel Webbe but persistently 
given to Haydn of Saltzburg; Christmas ‘‘ Hark 
the heralds,” a German Liedertafel, but religiously 
handed over to Mendelssohn. There are scores 
of these musical gooseberries. For about the five- 
hundredth time we are compelled to face the 
myth of the celebrated ‘‘ Home, sweet 
home,” which Sir H. R. Bishop said he had 
composed; but when called upon to defend 
his title, withdrew from the contest, and left 
his publishers to fight the battle as they best 
could, their field-marshal in command having 
decamped and leaving no sign. In the first 
instance, Bishop said he was challenged to 
compose an air of interest to the public within 
the compass of an octave; and he remarks, “I 
wrote ‘Home sweet home,’ to prove the possi- 
bility of such a theory.” Then there are legends 
without end touching the making of this tune by 
our celebrated British Mozart, Sir Henry Rowley 
Bishop. One thing is, however, certain, Donizetti 
claimed the melody, and Bishop never ventured 
to write a line to Donizotti about this. It is 
never suggested by the most intimate of Bishop’s 
friends that Bishop ever interfered directly with 
Donizetti and his claim to the air. Bishop 
changed his tactics, stating that the air was like 
that of ‘‘ God save the Queen,” a very old air—in 
fact, the tune of a nation—a national air—one 
known all over the world as a national air, and 
that because it was so known he had seized hold 
of it and put it into the mouth of a peasant girl 
of that nation. ‘In fact,’’ said Bishop, ‘it is an 
old national air of Sicily—well known in every 
part of the island—just the tune for a simple 
Italian peasant to sing. I could not myself 
compose anything half so appropriate.” ‘To be 
aure no one had ever heard of it as an old Sicilian 
national air; it had never appeared in any of the 
classical collections of national airs; Bishop had 
ventured to call it his own composition; and until 
Donizetti claimed it, no one dreamt of its being 
sung here, there, and everywhere in Sicily. The 
publishers, however, treated it as non-copyright 
because it was the making of Donizetti. It was 
thoroughly ship-built—a tune by an artist anda 
scholar—which the tunes made for Miss M. 'T'ree 
and Miss Stephens, by H. R. Bishop, were not. 
“Bid me discourse,” ‘“ By the simplicity of 
Venus’ doves,” ‘ Orynthia,” and the other airs 
written by Bishop at this period were all of 
Anglican manufacture, and of true British shape 
andsize. When Bishop had been well indoctrin- 
ated by the operas of Spohr, he commenced com- 
posing tunes in quite another way, and the first 
opera, or rather operetta, he produced after the 
run of Spohr’s “ Alchymist,” which Bishop had 


chestral support in its vocal music. 


failure in the school of Mendelssohn. 





manuscript, and demonstrate with the certainty 





arranged for the Drury Lane stage and conducted 
there, manifests a complete change of style, and 
a nice appreciation of orchestral shape and or- 
In his 
“ Aladdin” he showed he did not understand 
Weber ; in his “Seventh Day,” the higher attributes 
of Louis Spobr were all beyond his ken; and his 
last oratorio, “ Paradise Lost,” was a lamentable 
In fact, 
Bishop never had a style that rose beyond 
Mynheer van Dunck, and that sort of pure and 
undefiled well of Anglican vocal composition. 
His celebrated Maniacs’ Chorus, which first made 
his reputation, is Haydn not Bishop. Donizetti’s 





rid of in this way. Some time before the appear- 
ance of the “ Anna Bolena” of Donizetti, and the 
opera of “ The Maid of Milan,” by Bishop—for 
in both these operas the air is to be found— 
Bishop edited a collection of national airs, 
published in opposition to the national airs by 
Moore and Stevenson. In this collection by 
Bishop it was necessary to get a veritable national 
tune of Sicily. Bishop hunted here and there, 
looked into old books and new books, went to 
Siaily, heard tho natives sing; but all to no 
purpose. Sicily had no time, no national air, and 
Bishop was nonplussed. ‘ What's to be done?” 
said the publishers of all the national airs in the 
world, in five volumes folio, edited by their pet 
commander-in-chief, Henry Rowley Bishop. 
“Oh!” says Bishop ‘“ I'll sink my own name; I'll 
write one for Sicily myself; no one will know 
anything aboutit. We will calculate on the ignor- 
ance of the British Public, and the general desti- 
tution of Sicily.’”’ But the British-Sicilian manu- 
facture of ‘“ Homo, sweet home’’—for this it is 
said is the true origin of the tune—did not 
answer; the tune excited no interest, and the 
speculation failed. Sure enough the tune is 
really in this collection of National airs, and 
there called “a Sicilian air.” He tells his 
publishers that it was his composition. ‘‘ I wrote 
it myself.”” He tells Mr. Planché, “ it is an old 
Sicilian air, well known all over the island.” He 
tells Dr. Mackay, “it is by Jean Jacques 
Rousseau, and in his opera of ‘Le Devin du 
Village ,;’” but not finding it in that opera he 
corrects himself, and assures Dr. Mackay, ‘it is 
an old and popular Sicilian melody, woll known in 
every part of Sicily.” In all this there is no 
mention of Donizetti. No one from Soho Square 
is to be found exclaiming, ‘‘ What a robber is that 
Donizetti; he has collared our pretty tune by 
Bishop and put it into his new opera,” 

Previous to the publication of either the ‘ Anna 
Bolena” or “Zhe Maid of Milan,” and the 
national melodies by Bishop, there appeared in 
Paris a little musical album—a collection of songs 
by the then popular composers of Europe—and 
in this album is to be found the ‘“‘ Home, sweet 
home,” and described as the contribution of 
Donizetti; and no doubt the composition of 
Donizetti. This, as far as we know, is the 
first publication of this simple air—never written 
for the stage—but for home use, in a natural and 
unaffected manner, and to be useful to all 
amateurs: still, altogether ship-shape—a real 
little ballad ; full of life and good sense—but only a 
ballad. Bishop’s own statements stand in perfect 
contradiction to one anothor, and not a word he 
said can be treated as trustworthy. There is no 
such national air in Sicily. Donizetti gave it to 
the Parisian public, and there can be no doubt 
that ‘‘ Home sweet home ” has no other author. 








PROFESSIONAL SHORTCOMINGS.—XIII. 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

S1n,—Having treated a note isolated and what 
can evolve therefrom, we pass onward to a considera- 
tion of sounds associated; and before doing this I 
may observe that my suggestion at the commence- 
ment of my last letter was given solely as a test, not as 
a recommendation of a mode of study. The prin- 
ciple of progression from any given note to any 
other given note is of course one: then this is easily 
settled. I said (May 5th) that “ tho infinitesimally 
small gradations supplied in sound by nature are 
in music somewhat ignored, and sound is hewn 
into huge distances, called intervals . . . in order that 
the coarsest organisations may be enabled to per- 
ceive @ difference.” The nearest of two notes is 
the distance called a semitone: then the second 
study, the next to that of sustaining a correctly 
emitted note, should be a rigorous study of semitones 
ascending and descending. Here I pause for a 
moment to remark, the majority of instruction 
books and the majority of masters do not 
insist on the imperative neoossity of simple, 





claim to the air of ‘‘ Home, sweet home,” was got |slow, and pure rudimentary study ; and students 
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= = ye 
in their thoughtlessness prefer the ignoble posi- 
tion of acrobatic animals to the better sphere 
open to the operations of human mind. I owe 
much, if not all, of my superiority as a teacher, of 
voice production to the rigour with which my first 
and best master, Signor Cattaneo, insisted upon 
these first studies.* I could not see it then, but 
after ten years I make this tardy recognition 
of his immense superiority over all the other 
masters whose pupils I encountered in Milan. 
The exercises used by him were pretty nearly the 
same as the historical sheet of exercises given by 
Porpora to Farinelli—far too simple and too impera- 
tive for our advanced “ liberal’ views ; and by his 
method he took and trained the poor Angiolina 
Bosio; he also informed me that he trained a tenor 
of Spanish celebrity, Signor Volpini, and the 
baritone, Ferdinando Bellini, who sang at La Scala 
in ‘Guglielmo Tell,” in the autumn of 1860. To 
me, a4 @ man he was antipatico, and I could not 
therefore accredit him with his many excellences, 
but now after years of practice as a master and 
some little judgment, I feel convinced that Signor 
Cattaneo was the last remnant in Milan of the old 
Italian school of song. Having expiated in part 
by this recognition my carelessness as a student 
and my honour as a man I proceed. 

Supposing in progressing from one note to another 
as in the following cut, 


there be a duration of time in which the voealist 
is neither on the note 1, nor on the note 2, but ina 
migratory state between as at A. It is clear tlat 
as soon as the passive mind of a listener is propelled 
away from the sustained note an impression of 
progression is involuntarily evoked irrespective 
of the performer's intentions, for the natural 
tendency of the instrument is in the onset to rebel 
against hasty leaps and to traverse over intermediate 
spaces. Nay more, the glide or slur may from 
collateral circumstances force an anticipation of the 
actual spot to which the performer is desirous to 
progress, thus denying to him a power of awakening 
surprise. Then the study of intervals is one of 
overcoming the inértia and reducing the instrument 
to an obedience of facts as we accept them. 

Next, if the change be prepared by a decrease 
of power thus: 


we seo this even by force tells the audience that 
transition is taking place, and this irrespective or 





correct application of these impressions. That is 
mainly what I wished to show in this letter’ 

It has been pointed out that the cause of all 
bad production is the association of articulation with 
vocal utterance; in early life the voice is usually 
correct. Now whether the broader ground of greater 
or less plasticity be taken, or the narrow ground of 
innate direct talent for a speciality the fact remains 
that the boys and youths from whom most could be 
expected in after years, are seized upon for our 
cathedral and other choirs, and have their voices 
irreparably ruined by their being obliged to produce 
power, while those who profess to guide them do not 
know how to induce it. I much prefer and uphold the 
practice of boy soprani, but I must forego my 
inclinations when I see vocal ruin staring choristers 
in the face. As music and singing is to be generally 
taught every national schoolmaster and every 
clergyman should be able to give practical examples 
of the action of the glottis ; that is the saving mode, 
that is the law of Nature, and that alone can make 
us able, as we all should be able, to join in the praise 
and glory of our Maker. There should be none 
idle but the sick; none silent but the dead—I am, 
Sir, yours truly, 

Cuarues Lunn, 
Edgbaston, Dec. 20th, 1871. 





BERLIOZ'S RECITATIVES IN THE 
“ FREISCHUTZ.” 








To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

Sir,—In your last week’s number you allude to 
the sung recitatives of the Italian version of ‘ Der 
Freischiitz,” when that opera was produced at our 
Royal Italian Opera as ‘‘ Il Franco Arciero,” stating 
that they were by Berlioz. A natural mistake; 
seeing that Berlioz did prepare such adjuncts for the 
Grand Opera of Paris, when the work was produced 
there, and that they were sent for with a view of 
their being used in London with translated text. 
But on their arrival, they were found so baroque and 
unvocal that they were laid aside, and the recitatives 
in the Italian version given here were furnished by 
Sir Michael Costa. Henry F. Cnoruey. 








THE PEDAL PIANOFORTE. 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 
Sir,—The Pedal Pianoforte in England arose com- 
temporaneously with the pedal organ, and the play- 


——_ 


still they do not even yet understand how tg 
decorate the Christmas tree humorously (gemiithlich) 
and to enjoy it. Not only are the fir-cones, honey. 
cakes, and candle-smell wanting around it; but the 
gilded apple upon it, and the humour (Genviith) in it, 
The humour (Gemiith), that is the thing. Just ag 
other-speaking peoples have no expression equivalent 
to it (Gemiith), and do not understand it whether 
paraphrased or translated, so is the Thing itself 
strange and unknown to them.” 

Now there is an aggressiveness of assumption 
about the foregoing which is perfectly charming, 
To appreciate it, however, we should clear away 
all difficulties in understanding it ; and one difficulty 
is in your contemporary’s translation of Gemiith, 
Gemiith means many things, and sometimes 
means humour; but in this sense it does not meay 
humour at all. In the general sense it signities 
disposition. Now the German disposition (taking 
the national characteristic at large) is towards 
sentimentality. The Germans have a large power 
of soft comtemplativeness. The sight of a violet 
in a wood, of a sunset on a river, of a child crying 
for a toy, will effect a German with a kind of 
mental lachrymosity which no other European feels. 
He will dissolve into inward tears over it. I do 
not mean that he whines or blubbers, but he 
experiences a soft diffusive sensibility and a tendency 
to philosophise tenderly over the violet, the sunset, 
or the baby. This is a portion of the national 
disposition, in other words Gemiith. 

The German, too, is inclined to cherish all the 
simple babyish recollections of his early years. As 
a mature man, he will dissolve into soft sympathies 
over the Christmas tree, impelled by the remem. 
brance of his childhood and of his parents and their 
Christmas trees. He will endeavour to rival his own 
children in the excitement of preparing the tree, 
and the delight of seeing it lighted up and the 
apples, ginger-bread and honey-cakes distributed. 
The same disposition, or Gemiith, affects him herein. 
He is in fact prepared to be sentimental—not 
dismally sentimental, but genially and childishly 
so—on the smallest opportunity ; and when he feels 
in this vein he expresses the feeling by the abstract 
term of disposition, which would apply to many 
other things besides this soft geniality. Obviously, 
the Gemiith or Gemiithlichkeit, ought to be translated 
“ geniality ’ and not ‘“‘ humour,” when used in this 
sense. Humour is a very different sort of thing; 
it is the very quality which the German does not 
possess. It implies a perception of the ludicrous, 





ing of Bach's pedal music. It is about forty years 
old. The first set of pedals was made by Messrs. 
Hill & Co, (then Elliott & Hill) for Dr. Gauntlett, 





even contrariwise to the “ feelings” of the singer. 
But if from any given note to another—its nearest— 
the transition be momentary, as may be represented 


as follows, 
oo 


it is plain that the receiver of impressions anticipates 
nothing beyond the continuity of the sustained note, 
and even this solely on the ground of unconscious 
mental activity, so that the power of producing 
change is entirely confined to the will of the 
performer, the instrument obeying implicitly each 
change of idea. So much for two notes attached ; 
the distance from one to the other is immaterial, 
the principle can be extended ad infinitum. Of 
course the impressions which are evoked as a 
natural consequence to certain fluctuations in sound 
can be introduced by the active mind as a means 
for some ‘given end. Tho gist of my argument is 
that these impressions should not be contingent on 
physical conformities acting in spite of us, as in 
cases of disease, and in cases of impure production, 
but should be entirely under the control of the 
singer, whose knowledge should be responsible for a 











* What I said October 13th may appear opposed to what I 
now say of Sig. Cattaneo : however it is not so in fact: he 
insisted on a few simple things of vast and sweeping import- 
ance, things easily and shortly learnt, and enforced them by 
sevority of bis surveillance—a guryeillance extending with me 
over pome cighteon mouths. 








Bermondsey Church in the Borough. Dr. Gauntlett 
introduced the pedal organ into this country, and 
| he, with Dr. Wesley, were the only players of Bach's 
| pedal music for some time. 
jon the piano. 
pedals to an old Kirkman harpsichord, upon which, 
|I imagine Mr. Rea, his pupil, had often practised. 
Between 1830 and 1840 Messrs. Hill and Co., I have 
no doubt, added pedals to many a piano.— Yours, &c. 
A Prpat Prayer. 


under his piano keyboard. 





PLUM-PUDDING v. DWARF-FIR. 


To the Editor of the Orchestra. 





article. 


(namely, the Germans) * do. 








and there is not a jot of ludicrous perception in a 
German’s mind when he lights up his tree and 
proceeds to enjoy himself with his family, even in 


and the second for Mr. Emmett, the blind organist of | his bachelor solitude, with the toys and tapers and 


cakes. He does it with all the seriousness imagin- 
able, but a soft, gentle, beneficent seriousness 
withal. No other nation acts thus. No other 


This music was learnt | nation retains its childish appreciation from the 
Mr. Pittman had a capital set of | beginning to the end of life. 


Thus the National- 
Zeitung is quite right in saying other people do not 
understand the thing. 

But to say that the Germans alone celebrate 
Christmas heartily or befittingly, that is quite 
a different matter, and betrays the ignorance 


N.B. Mendelssohn chalked his pedals on the floor |®8 well as the conceit of the writer. What 


is the German Christmas compared with the 
English Christmas? A mere fizz of sentimentality 
which lasts an hour on Christmas Eve and is done 
with. When Germany has lighted up its dwarf-fir 
on the night of the 24th, and called in the family 
‘to see the sight and partake of the gewgaws and 


Sin,—I observe with as much indignation as | accept a book or a box of cigars or a bookmarker; 
becomes a British breast, that the National Zeitung | and when a bit of kissing has been gone through (in 
of Berlin claims for Germany the exclusive patent of | which the lads do not kiss the girls, be it re 
Christmas observance. I quote from a contemporary | membered, but kiss each other—faugh !); and when 
of yours who extracts certain sentences of the|a few glasses of wine have been drunk—it is all 
No people of the earth, it seems, “ under- | over! This is their festivity. ; 
stands how to celebrate Christmas so finely as we” | pudding? Where is their mistletoe ? Where is theit 
Other countries have | game at forfeits, with abundant blushing of maidens 
already learnt how to do so from us, as wellas they can. and joy of youths? Where is their pantomime’ 
The English, first made acquainted with the | Where is their evening party? Where is their roast 
German Christmas tree by Prince Albert, have been | beef—turkey—right royal stodging, winding up with 
learning it ever since from high to low, beginning | the punch-bowl ? 
with the Royal Family, and coming gradually 
downwards till the knowledge became general; byt! they have their trumpery fir-tree and mild canoodle- 


Where is their plum- 





Such things are not in Germany. Instead thereo! 
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ments en famille. What is the smell of candles to 
me? Give me rather the taste of plum-pudding! 
What is a honey-cake compared with a mince-pie? 
What is a lighted up Christbéiumchen to the children 
compared with a transformation scene in a panto- 
mime? What is a young man’s pleasure in kissing 
his aunt or his male cousin, compared with the 
thrill of having a pretty girl’s hand to squeeze? 
Compare a Weihnachtfest indeed with a Christmas 
party in old England! You might as well compare 
toast and water with old port. 

I like the “ cheek’’—there is a word to set 
against Gemiith as untranslateable—I like the cheek 
of this German journalist in asserting that his 
countrymen taught us to keep Christmas. They 
teach us! Yes:—when they have shown us how to 
make puddings, cook beef so as to leave the gravy in, 
drink whisky toddy, make afterdinner speeches, get 
up pantomimes, give nobly away in charity, poke the 
fire, and flirt with the girls—when they have taught 
us these gifts and graces of Christmas, then we will 
acknowledge their instructive supremacy.—Yours, &c, 

Joun Burt. 





WAGNER'S “LOHENGRIN,”’ 





Last week we gave Mr. Ella’s outline of the 
story of ‘‘ Lohengrin.” The following specification 
of the numbers is taken from a French score. We 
may add that ‘‘ Lohengrin” has been scored for a 
Chamber Band and Chorus by Mr. Exua, and per- 
formed privately in England. — 

Pretuve & Coeur. “ Voyez, voici lapauvre femme ! 
Elsa !” 
Le Ror. ** N’es tu pas Elsa de Brabant ? 
Sans nul doute tu connais le crime que Von 
te reproche 2” 


Evsa. Le Réve. ‘Dans ma douleur amere. 
Je m'adressais au Ciel.” 
Cuavr. ‘ Protége nous 6 Dieu du Ciel, 


Et montre nous le criminel.”’ 

Exsa (au Roi). ‘ Mon noble Prince, je t'implore— 
Mon chevalier est loin de moi !” 

The Herald here proclaims, by order of the King— 

“ Si parmi vous il est un combattant pour Evsa 
de Brabant, qwil vienne done !” 

Cuaur. ‘ Silence! horrible.” 

Exsa, on her knees fervently prays for the realiza- 
tion of her dream, and suddenly appears Louen- 
GRIN in a skiff drawn by a swan, &c. 

Coeur. “ Voyez un Cygne vient trainant une 

nacelle.” 

“ Miracle! Fit-il jamais plus 

spectacle !” 

LonENGRIn arrives. Tutti. 

Ciel.” 

Louexcrin. Recit. “ Mon cygne aimé, je te bénis !” 

&e. Adieu! 

Qui done est il? 
étrange, 
Qwun tel miracle a fait venir!” 


Tutti f. 


grand 


Salut Héros aimé du 


Sester ex Cuavur Cet homme 


Lento assai. 


Exsa A Lowencnrin. ‘0 toi! mon maitre, mon bon 
ange,” &¢. 
Lonencrin. “ Elsa! Je t'aime!” 
Sester er Exvsa, ‘Quel dour transport en mot 
s’éveille 

Prés de cet homme aimé des 

cieux.”’ 


The Herald, with Chorus, exhorts the combatants | Tenor. 


to obey the laws of chivalric contests—“ Sans ruse, 
sans nul artifice.” 





Act II.— Scene IV.—Marche Religieuse. 


The nobles and ladies in procession are followed by 
the fiancée, Exsa, on her way to church. After 
the symphony, join the assembly, a double choir, 
singing with solemnity a fine combination of plain 
counterpoint, accompanied by solos of flute, oboe, 
clarinet, and violin richly harmonised. The 
Chorus enter at 

(32nd bar) “* Pour toi que Valléqresse 

Succeéde & tant de mauz,” &e. 

ELsA now appears, greeted by the Assembly. 
“ Voyez! C'est Vange de Brabant! Gloire & toi!” 
At the church door Exsa is furiously assailed by 
OntruDE— 
Allegro Agitato. “ Arriére, Elsa! comme une humble 
servante ; 
Je ne veux pas te suivre plus longtemps, 
Mais parle! dis, qui ton epoux peut étre,” &e. 
To this insolent menace, Exsa replies with indigna- 
tion— 

“ Mon épouxr, Udme est si pure, 

Que rien n’égale sa grandeur,” &e. 

Ontrvupe (i Exsa ayec derision) continues— 
~* Ah! de sa gloire sancte et pure,” &c. 
Chorus. ‘“O femme impie, arréte toi! Place! 
Voici le Roi!” 
Scene 5ru.—Salut! Gloire! Au Maitre de Brabant. 
Le Ror. ‘ Quel est ce bruit?” 
Exsa & Lonnnerin— Seigneur! O mon seul Maitre.” 
Corvus. ‘ Qui te menace?” 
LoweENGnIn. 
larmes !” 
(Eusa, in tears, reclines in the arms of Lonenenin; 
during which a short Symphony is played). 


“ Viens! viens et laisser couler tes 


‘Grand Dieu que ta bonté, soudain 
Véclaire, 


LOHENGRIN 
Daigne du doute écarter le malheur !” 


and Cuorvs. 


Esa. ‘A moi malhew! & moti malheur !” 

Le Ror, in a fine melody, urges Louenenrin to 
disclose his name. Lonenartn refuses, and is 
threatened by Freprrtc, Exsa, alarmed falls at 
the feet of LonenGnin ; the latter raises her from 
the ground. 


LoHENGRIN. ‘' C’est dans ta main, c’est dans ta foi, 


Que mon bonheur réside,” &e. 
Exsa. ‘* Mon guide! mon héros! mon sauveur !” &e. 


sincere !”’ 
Here the organ is heard, and Lowrnenrin conducts 
Exsa, with the King, nobles, and pages, to the 


is sung, in C major, Lento— 
“ Gloire & tot! Exsa pe Branant!” 


masterpiece of dramatic expression.) 


Act III.—Nuptial March and Bridal Chorus. 
Entrez en paix dans ce séjour 
Tout vous présage le plus tendre amour,” &e. 


Crown Prince of Prussia.) 
Duet.—Lonenern et Exvsa. 
“ Déja se perd leur voix. 
seuls,” &¢. 


ceur!” 


The Kina, with religious solemnity, sings the follow- Soprano. “ Ah! le bonheur, ce mot peuteil suffire,” &e 


ing Prayer :— 
**O Dieu du ciel en qui j'ai foi, 
Par ce combat prononce toi,” &c. 


This Prayer leads into a short Quintet with Exsa, 


** Lorsque mon coeur subit le doux empire,’ 
&e. 


A Due ‘* Mon dme respire les doux transports, 
, Aux mortels inconnus !” &c. 


Onrrupe, Lonenentn, Frepertc, and the Krne- | Lonencrrs conducts Exsa to the Flower Garden. 


The Chorus, with the melody of the Krxoe’s 
Prayer, join in unison, the accompaniments to 


Which are in ‘stately triplets of 12-4. 
Scenz—The Combat—Symphony. 


‘* Viens respirer ces senteurs enivrantes, 
Remplissant UVair de leur parfum subtil,” &¢. 


At the close of this duel, in which Farpunic is | the entire Duet, greatly curtailed, is a succession o 


wounded, Exsa sings :— 
“O quelles voix pourraient célébrer tes louanges, 


Les cheeurs des Arehanges sont seuls dignes de toi!” 


Finale Tutti { “* Qu’on fétéga victoite, LA 
wo Tutt \ Partout chantez sa Gloire,” &é, 





Frepenict! 


* Rien ne peut affaiblir Vardeur de mon anour 


altar of the church. During the nuptial ceremony 


(The whole of this scene, here greatly curtailed, is a 


(The above March and Bridal Chorus were performed 
at the Historical Concert given by the Queen and 
Prince Consort to the King and Queen of Prussia, 
at Buckingham Palace, on the occasion of the 
marriage of the Princess Royal of England to the 


Nous sommes 


“Cher ange, Elsa! seul charme de mon 


(In the beginning of this Garden scene, the 
persistence of the augumented 5th is startling, but 


exquisite melodic phrases and beantiful harmonics.) | ogerate terms. 


In this scene Exsa suddenly discovers FReDERIC| guitable for any description of Book Wor or 
and four of his vassals lying in wait to assassinate | Pamphlets, 


Lournonty ; the latter, at the Grst thrust, kills 


——__—_4 et — 


Scenr III.—Grand March, and Chorus of Courtiers, 
in F major, No. 2, Idem. Tutti, in C major, 
“ Gloire au Roi!” 


Le Ror. “ Merci, cher peuple de Brabant,” &¢. 


Cnuavr, ‘Gardons le sol qui nous vit naitre,” &e. 
LE Ror. “Je ne vois pas encore Lohengrin!” &¢. 
CHeur. '' C'est lui! héros du Brabant. (Lonrn- 
GRIN enters.) 
Le Ror. ‘ Sois notre guide dans la guerre,” &e. 
Lonencnin. ‘“ A toi grand Prince je viens dire, 

Que je ne puis encor conduire, 

Ces nobles comtes aux combats.” 
Lento. ‘Grand Dieu! 

hélas/" 
Lonenerin. ‘ Sachez quel est le dessein qui m'anime, 
J’accuse! mais ma _ plainte est 
légitime.” 

Here he exhibits the corpse of Freprnic. The 
Court justifies the deed, in self-defence against an 
assassin. LOoHENGRIN now accuses Exsa of break- 
ing her oath, in demanding his name and title! 
Lonenerin to the King, nobles, and all assembled, 
states— 
Maestoso. 


Crevr. Qw annonce t-il ? 


‘“‘ Mon pére. Parcival, tient sa couronne ! 
Et Lohengrin, son chevalier, c'est 
moi l” 


Lento assai. “ De son rang rien n'égale la noblesse !"" 
Tutti. 
Allegro. 


“ Je sens couler des larmes d’allegresse !” 
“Te Cygne! il vient! voyez Le Cygne 
approche |” 
Evsa. “ Le Cygne! oh! douleur!” 


Lonenarix. “ Mon Cygne aimé, 
jaurai voulu.” 


Lento assai. ‘ T’epargner ce dernier voyage,” &c. 

Fiyatr—Tutti. Molto Lento. “La voyez la 
Nacelle! Le Cygne!” 

(Here the swan, unchained from the boat, dis- 

appears, and in its place is seen the young lost 

Godefroid.) 


LoHENGRIN. 


combien hélas 


** Voyez ! c'est le duc de Brabant, 

Qwil soit votre chef a présent !"” 
(LoneNGRIN now rapidly descends the Rhine; 
Esa casts once more a glance towards the river, 
exclaiming, ‘‘ Mon époux,” and falls senseless into 
the arms of her brother.) 


END OF THE OPERA. 
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55 anp 22, KING STREET, 


REGENT STREET, W. 
— ——- 


BEVERY kind of Printing, including Broadsides 

and Show Bills in any Colours, Programmes, 
Circulars, Cards, Music Printing from Type or 
Plates, Parliamentary and Law Work, Trade 
Lists; Catalogues, &c., in the first style and on 
Old and Modern-faced Type, 


f 


| BS & 22. King Street, 
Four doors from Fouber\'s Place, 
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HIS new Musical Instrument saa a pe tone, somewhat resembling that of the Harp, the 
| treble being more pure and brilliant. It is played as the Pianoforte, requiring only a lighter touch 
The tone proceeds from a series of Steel Vibrators attached to a Metal Plate. 

It is light and portable, never requires tuning, rarely gets out of order, and is admirably adapted 
for sending abroad. 
LIST OF PRICES. - a 


4 Octaves, in solid Mahogany, Ash, or Walnut, height, 9 inches ; length, 81 inches .........ss0e00088 8 8 O 
5 Octaves, in solid Mahogany, Ash, or Walnnt, height, 10 inches; length, 89 inches 
6 Octaves, in solid Teen = or Walnut, — 10 inches ; es 44 inches 


CRAMERS, 201, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


-CRAMER’S 
INDIAN 


GRAND PIANOFORTH, 


PRICE NINETY GUINEAS, 


AS been made as a substitute for the old square, formerly much used throughout the East. The size 

is nearly the same as the square, being only six feet long and four feet eight inches wide across 

the keys. The case is of solid Mahogany, with brass bound circular ends. ‘The scale is the full seven 

octaves. The tone is large, the articulation rapid and easily susceptible of expressive performance. It has 

the trichord stringing on the new introduced metal frame, which possesses greater power of resistance 
than the usual metal plate. 

The following extract from a letter, dated Oct. 27, 1870, from T. 8. Hammon, Esq., Magistrate Ahmednuggur Districts, 


Bombay, shows the excellence of these instruments :— 


‘I see many pianos out here with electro-plated strings * * * * * they are German make, and invariably lose theit touch and power in one or two 
hot seasons. You will think highly of your piano when I tell you that it reached here in perfect tune, after being knocked about in a cart without spring 
or fifty miles, on a fearful road.” 
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CRA MER’'S PIA] Ww TOFORTH GALLERY, 


(THE LARGESL IN EUROPE), 


207 & 209, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
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CRAMER & CO.’S 


PIANOFORTES. 


28 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
‘In Rosewood or Walnut Case. Height, 3 ft, 5 in. 
£2 128. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. | 


34 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 
£3 3s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


AO GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In olid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


42 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood Case. Height, 3 ft. 11 in. 
£3 18s, 9d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





46 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Walnut. 
[£4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. Trichord Treble. 
£4 14s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


55 GUINEAS. 
SEMI-OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. 
£5 58. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





50 GUINEAS. 
THE *“BOUDOIR OBLIQUE” 
NEW PIANOFORTE. 
Trichord. Patent Check Action. Height, 3} ft.; 
width, 44 ft. 
£4 14s, 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*,* This instrument is more convenient in size, 
more effective in tone, more agreeable in touch, and 
more elegant in appearance than any Pianoforte 
hitherto made. 





90 GUINEAS. 
SHORT GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 6 ft. 
£9 9s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*," The same full quality and body of tone is 
obtained in this instrument as in ordinary Grands. 

@ diminution of size will obviate the objection 
Which so often acts as a drawback to the introdue- 
tion of a ‘‘ Grand Pianoforte ” in drawing rooms. 





110 GUINEAS. 
BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 74 ft. 
£10 108. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 


PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 
(LARGEST IN EUROPE,) 


CRAMER & CO.’S 
AMERICAN ORGANS. 





Tue equality of tone and perfect articula- 
tion which have been obtained in the manu- 
facture of these instruments are rapidly 


extending their popularity. In the smaller 
instruments the agreeableness and mellow- 
ness of their quality will probably enable 
them to supersede the position the Harmo- 
nium has hitherto held, especially in the 
drawing-room. 


———— ——_— ———_— x 


No. 1. 
£12. 


In Black Walnut pr Polished Oak; with Knee 
Action; 5 Octaves. 


On the Three Years System: 
£210s. PER QUARTER FOR 6 QUARTERS. 


No. 2. 
£165. 
In similar case; Knee Swell; 2 Stops. 


On the Three Years System : 
£3 38, PER QUARTER FOR 6 QUARTERS. 


No. 3. 
£22. 
In similar case; Knee Swell; 4 Stops. 
On the Three Years System: 
£2 5s. PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 


No. 4. 
£28. 
In similar case; Knee Swell; 6 Stops. 
On the Three Yeats System: 
£3 PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 


*.* The additional size and power of this No. 
will recommetid it to all admirers of these Instru- 
ments. 





No. 5. 
£34. 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case; Knee Swell; 8 Stops, 
including Diapason, Dulciana, Principal. 
On the Three Years System: 
£3 10s. PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 


Schools and Chapel purposes. 





CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 
HARMONIUM ROOMS, 





207 & 209, REGENT STREET, W.| 


*.* The increased power and brilliancy obtained Accouplement, ee 
in this instrument fit it admirably for the uses of | Wusette, 


ss 


CRAMER &CO.’S 
HARMONIUMS. 


MANUFACTURED BY CRAMER & CO. 
FRENCH MODEL. 
No. 1. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £5 5s.; 
MAHOGANY, £6 63. 
Fonr Octaves. 
CRAMER'S SCHOOL HARMONIUM, 
No. 2. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £6 6s.; 
MAHOGANY, £7 7s. 
Five Octaves. 
CRAMER'S COTTAGE HARMONIUM. 
Yo. 3. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £8 8s.; 
MAHOGANY, £9 Qs. 
One Stop. 
Expression, with Crescendo Pedal and Wind 
Regulator, 
No. 4, 
OAK, £12 12s.; ROSEWOOD, £13 13s. ; 
WALNUT, £14 14s, 
Five Stops. 


Forté. Expression. 
Tremolo, Forté. 
Petite Expression. 
And Wind Regulator. 
N 


0. 5. 
OAK, £15 15s.; ROSHWOOD, £16 16s.; 
WALNUT, £17 17s. 
Eight Stops. 


Forté. Petite Expression. 
Tremolo. Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Cor Anglais, 
Flute. Forté, 

And Wind Regulator. 


No. 6. 
OAK, £24; ROSEWOOD, £25 10s. 
WALNUT, £27. 
Twelve Stops. 


Tremolo. Flute. Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Cor Anglais. 
Forté. sion. Bourdon. 
Clarinette. Grand Jeux. Forté. 


Sourdine. 


No. 7. 
OAK, £38; ROSEWOOD, £40; WALNUT, £42. 
Sixteen Stops. 


Tremolo. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson, 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 
Clarinette. Cor Anglais. 

With Knee Action. 

No. 8 


OAK, £45; ROSEWOOD, £47 10s. 
WALNUT, £50. 
Seventeen Stops. 


Tremolo. Clarinette. Cor Anglais. 
Musette. Flute. Bourdon, 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson. 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre, Expression. Sourdine. 

With Knee Action. 

No. 9. 
OAK, £50; ROSEWOOD, £52 10s.; 
WALNUT, £55. 
Nineteen Stops. (Church Model.) 

Tremolo, Flute. Clarion. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Basson. 
Musette. sion. Forté. 
Forté. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bour- 
Hautbois. Expression. don. 
Fifre. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine. 
Clarinette. Bourdon. Sourdine. 

With Knee Action. 

No. 10. 


OAK, £70; ROSEWOOD, £73; WALNUT, £76. 
Twenty-four Stops. (‘Iwo Keyboards.) 


Forté. Fifre. Clairon. 

Voix Celeste. Clarinette. Basson, 

Deuxieme Haut- Flute. Forté, 

bois. Petite Expres- Sourdine, 
Accouplement. 

Tremolo. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bas- 
Expression. son, 

Forté. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine. 

Hautbois. Bourdon. Forté. 


CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 
HARMONIUM ROOMS, 





; 199 & 201, = STREET, Y: 
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199 & 201, REGENT STREET, Wj 
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CRAMER, WOOD AND CO.S 
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NEW DANCE MUSIC 





SHASON 1871-2. 





QUADRIULLES. igen Gases 




















a. d.* | : 4 8. d. 
VOKES, The. New Quadrille. Illustrated ..........W. C. Levey 4 0 | BAVARDS, Les. On Offenbach’s popular opera...... voseeeARBAN 3 0) 
As danced by the celebrated Vokes Family. Instructions for SAPPHIRE, Le. On airs from David's opera. Illustrated 
dancing accompany the Quadrille. | C. Goprrey 4 0 
PICEWIOK, The. I?IVustrated......ccoccsscccscsvce F.Revatux 4 0 | WINTER NIGHTS ..... peegeces seccee eeeeeC. H. R. Marrrorr 4 0 
Played at the Lyceum Theatre. | INVBERARY-'..... ele neceserecccccecees seeeeee CHartEs D’Ace 4 0 
LANCERS. 
MERRY OLD TIMBS. On Old English Airs .\....F.Goprrey 4 0 L BREEN WIRE cc sdeccicccveccessss beer eeeeeeenes C. Goprrey 4 0 
rary ) 
WALTZES. 
IVANHOE, The. Illustrated ......cceceeeess C. H.R. Marrioorr 4 6 | SPIRITUELLE, La. LIllustrated...... Edda sib bes ..A. Pumurrr 4 0 
MINWA, The. IURustrated ..cccrvcccccccccccccctoece F. Goprrex 4 0 | MILDRED. Illustrated......ccccccccccccccccvccecs C. Goprrexy 4 0 
THAMINIM oe cc ciisiedcvsccciicccccccccccesccccss Cnantes D’'Ace 4 0 aa arene ae oe H. Lamontz 4 0 
NILSSON, Christine. Illustrated ............ C. H.R. Marniorr 4 0 | 
GALOPS. 3 
FOSCO, The. Illustrated ...6..5...: Bowe ‘\2...08.G, Ricnanpson 4 0. ; WIND UP. _ Illustrated’’......... cecvsctecsteccsesG, GopenEY 4 0 
Played at the Olympic Theatre. P by TERRA LING, TRO cccccccccccccsesececcese ..D. Wittrams 3 0 
A LEAP FOR) LIFE, Illustrated......4....:C., H.R. Manniorr 4 0 BRIGAND, The ........-. bd Sa G. Ricmarpsox 3 0 
JINGLE; The. * Ilustrated-"i. 5.1... ceed eeeceeese F. Revatnin 4 0°) C.Gopraer 4 0 
Played at the Lyceum Theatre. ; | ‘GROBS COUNTRY ........ssseereeeeeererseeees ye 
GONE on -hdavdsbes anal biaeteeessccpdedgantiohoees F.Goprrex 4 0 | GLORIOSO, The......seeeeeeeees teeeee beeeeeees Hetusmuiier 3 0 
BAVARDS, Les. On Offenbach’s opern....csseceeeeeeees Srravss 3 0 _RHODERIOK: DHU .........+.+5. 0008s cbeslswed Cuantes Dace 4 0 
JEANNETTE ........+. Cibbeeeccences vooeesC, HL R. Marniorr 8 0 | FAIRIES’...... Ses Srrer eer secececeeseeeeseesGte DETIEMANN 3 0 
SCHOTTISOHE. Cn P°O.L-K A: 1 
BAVARDS, Les. On Offenbach’s opera .......eeeeeee Pi bingy, 3 0 MISS OR MR&., The. Illustrated............C. H. R. Manpiorr 40 
-—++-;—, MY 2-5 a 
\ fa 
' LONDON : . ‘ l 
CRAMER, WOOD & CO., 201, REGENT STREET, W.; 
‘ v ’ ‘ Ab Pd bl ‘ 
WHOLESALE DEPARTMENT, 11, LITTLE MARLBOROUGH STREET, W.; 
AND 
LAMBORN COCK & CO., 68; NEW BOND STREET, W. 





SS 
Printed and Published by Janne Swirr, of 55, King-street, Golden-equare, in the County of Middlesex, at the printing-offce of Swirr & Co, 65, King-street aforesaid.—Friday, Dec. 22nd, 1871. 
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